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Administration of Richard Nixon 


PRESIDENTIAL DOCUMENTS 


Week Ending Saturday, June 23, 1973 





Everett McKinley Dirksen 


Congressional Leadership 
Research Center 


The President’s Remarks at the Unveiling of the 
Cornerstone for the Center at Pekin, Illinois. 
June 15, 1973 


Mrs. Dirksen, Governor Walker, my colleagues from the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and all of our very distinguished guests on this 
occasion: 

Before Senator Dirksen died, I often talked to him 
about the foreign policy of the United States, and I told 
him that some time during my term of office I hoped that 
we would be able to open a new relationship with the 
People’s Republic of China and that I would be able to 
visit Peking, and the Senator, with that wonderful sense of 
humor of his, said, “Well, you know, Dick, I am sure 
Peking, China, is a great place, but you have really never 
seen anything until you have seen Pekin, Illinois.” 

After your very warm welcome today—and we give our 
distinguished chaplain the credit for the fact that the rain 
just stopped—-I can say that I am very happy that, while 
I was unable to visit Pekin, Illinois, while Senator Dirksen 
lived, that finally I have been able to come here. We are 
grateful for your welcome and I hope some time we can 
come back when this center is finished. 


Some of you may recall the ceremony in the Rotunda of 
the Capitol when I paid the respects of the Nation to 
Senator Dirksen in a eulogy, and in those remarks I re- 
called the remarks of Daniel Webster in which he said, 
“Our great men are the common property of the country.” 
And the passage of time has shown us how very true this is. 
For the memory of Everett Dirksen continues to live in 


every corner of America today. In death, as in life, he be- 
longs to all of us. 

I said then that it would be difficult to think of Wash- 
ington without him. Well, in 4 years we have learned 
that he has not really left us. His great voice continues to 
echo through the halls of American government. What he 
did and said in nearly 40 years of public service continues 
to shape the future of America. 

In recent years, our concern for the political past has 
led to creation of great Presidential libraries, as you 
know, and three of them are located here in the Middle 
West: the Hoover Library in Iowa, the Truman Library 
in Missouri, and the Eisenhower Library in Kansas. It is 
very fitting, and the people of Pekin should be very proud, 
that a new research center now is to be dedicated here in 
America’s heartland for the study of Congressional history, 
and that it is to be named for one of the most beloved and 
influential Congressional leaders of this century. 

This center will house Congressional papers going back 
to 1932, the year Everett Dirksen first entered Congress, 
and here the records of old controversies will become the 
raw materials for new discoveries. 

Too often, those of us who studied the history of this 
country have viewed America’s history through the single 
lens of the Presidency, and we see our past solely as a 
succession of Presidential administrations. As one who 
served on both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue—as a Mem- 
ber of both Houses and the Presidency—I welcome the 
new balance that this center can bring to our understand- 
ing of American government. 

When you study Everett Dirksen’s life, it teaches us 
many things. In the first place, his career symbolizes the 
importance of a constructive, cooperative relationship 
between the Congress and the President, a relationship of 
mutual respect and mutual accommodation. 

Some of the great moments in the recent history of 
this country came when Everett Dirksen rose in the 
Senate on behalf of such a relationship. And whether the 
President’s name was Roosevelt or Truman, Eisenhower 
or Kennedy, Johnson or Nixon, whether he was a Demo- 
crat or Republican, that, to him, was not the important 
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thing. The important thing, as Everett Dirksen saw it, was 
that progress was better than deadlock, and that neither 
the Congress nor the executive could travel very far 
without the other. 

Too often we think that a strong executive must mean a 
weak legislature, and that a strong legislature must mean 
a weak executive. Everett Dirksen knew better than that. 
He believed in both a strong Congress and a strong 
President. And he knew the risk if they became rivals. 
But he also knew the potential if they became partners. 

Both that risk and that potential still exist today on one 
crucial issue after another. Now, more than ever, we need 
to foster between the executive and the Congress a spirit 
of responsible partnership. And responsible partnership 
must rest on the foundation of mutual respect between 
the executive and the legislature. This doesn’t mean that 
the two branches must soft pedal their disagreements. We 
have had strong differences in the past, we will continue 
to have strong differences in the future. 

We have fought hard for our positions. We will con- 
tinue to fight for them. In fact, we have a duty to fight 
vigorously for those things we believe in; it is our constitu- 
tional responsibility. But as we battle for our views, let us 
remember that we can accommodate our positions with- 
out abandoning our principles. 

Responsible partnership means recognizing that neither 
party can have his way all the time. It means developing a 
spirit of give and take—with both sides doing some giving 
and both sides doing some taking. 

If we proceed in that spirit, then we will not regard our 
system of checks and balances as a source of frustration, 
but as an opportunity for consultation. Then the interac- 
tion between branches of the Government will not be seen 
as a process which dilutes and weakens policy, but as one 
that improves and strengthens it. 

Senator Dirksen’s life teaches us a great deal in another 
very important way. His life can help every one of us 
renew our pride in our country. Everett Dirksen believed 
in America. He often said that the only debt that was 
greater than the national debt was the debt that he owed 
to his country. And every one of us should agree with 
Everett Dirksen on that point. 

He served this Nation through a time of remarkable 
challenge—through four wars, a great depression, through 
cold war tensions and domestic upheavals—but whatever 
the crisis, his faith in America never wavered a bit. 

At a time when we are tempted to dwell on our Na- 
tion’s problems, I believe Senator Dirksen would remind 
us of our Nation’s strength, for he knew that unless we 
appreciate what is right about America, we can’t correct 
what is wrong. Our confidence in ourselves and our coun- 
try does not mean that we should overlook our problems. 
To the contrary, it should help us look at our problems 
more realistically, to solve them more effectively. 


Let me give you one example that we have discussed in 
the past few days. We have a serious problem with in- 
flation in this country. We are moving ahead decisively 
to meet it at the national level, but we are doing so not 
by turning our economical system upside down, but by 
building on the strengths of that system. Why? Because 
when we look at what is right about America, we can be 
thankful that we have the best jobs, the best wages, the 
greatest opportunities of any system in the world and in 
history, and let us not spoil that in the United States of 
America. 

None of us likes inflation. None of us, when he goes to 
the supermarket or the grocery store, likes to see those 
prices going up, but inflation, as we all know, is a by- 
product of prosperity. Our booming economy—we are in 
the biggest boom in America’s history—has encouraged 
people to buy more than they have ever bought before, 
and because supplies have been short, the demands have 
brought the prices up. So we are putting the brakes on 
these prices. But in applying the brakes, we have been 
careful not to throw our whole economy into a disastrous 
skid which could drive us off that highway to progress 
for America. 

That is why 2 days ago I imposed a temporary freeze 
on prices and pledged that a new Phase IV would be set 
up after the freeze. But, as I emphasized then, that new 
Phase IV will be designed to get us out of a controlled 
economy and not to pull us further in. We must not de- 
stroy the freedom and flexibility that are the key to Amer- 
ica’s prosperity. We must not control the boom in a way 
that would lead to a bust, because over the long run, the 
answer to rising prices does not lie in rigid controls. The 
best way to hold down the family budget is to hold down 
the Federal budget, and by working to expand the sup- 
ply of needed goods, 

I think if Everett Dirksen were here today, he would 
also say we should be confident about our political sys- 
tem, because he was proud to be known as a politician, 
and he gave new luster to that profession. 


We live in a time when many people are cynical about 
politics and politicians. Such times have occurred before. 
In this profession, as in any, there is much that could be 
improved. But there is also very much to admire. And it 
would be a tragedy if we allowed the mistakes of a few to 
obscure the virtues of most who are in the profession of 
politics or if we let our disappointment with some aspects 
of the system to turn into despair with the system as a 
whole. 


The American system is working, and we can be proud 
of that system. The way to make it work better is to bring 
more good people into it. And Everett Dirksen would 
tell us today—the cynics of the day—not to shun the 
system, but to share in it, to enter the political arena and 
to fight for their ideals. That is what he would say today. 
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As I look over this great audience here today and at 
those on the platform, I see one of Senator Dirksen’s two 
grandchildren here. Her name is Cissy. That is a nick- 
name, but that is what he always called her, and that is 
what I remember. As I see her, I am reminded, as many 
of you must be reminded, of one of the most famous 
speeches he ever made, and he made so very many—a 
speech in which he talked about those grandchildren— 
the two of them—and their generation of Americans. 

It was on the Senate floor in 1962. Listen to what he 
said: “I have a couple of grandchildren in Tennessee. 
They are growing up. They will be the custodians and 
trustees of this country when they grow up. I want them 
to have a country free, solvent, and secure, like the one 
their granddad had. Along with it, I want to vouchsafe to 
them as.a legacy the last best hope of peace. What greater 
contribution can we make to those who will come after 
us than to enable them to summon up out of their souls 
all the talent the Lord gave them in an atmosphere of 
peace to achieve whatever a free country has to offer.” 

I only regret that Senator Dirksen could not have lived 
to this day, because he believed in peace; he knew that it 
was not easy to attain or easy to retain once you got it. 
But I am sure that on this particular day, as he looked 
over the developments of particularly the last year, he 
would say, “My grandchildren, all the children of Amer- 
ica, have a better chance for peace today than in any 
generation in this century.” 

For example, think of where we are. For the first time 
in 12 years America is at peace in Vietnam, and we can 
be thankful for that. For the first time in 8 years all of our 
prisoners of war are home here in America. We can be 
thankful for that. 

And as I see so many of high school age, in their teens 
and perhaps early twenties, for the first time in a genera- 
tion, no young American will be drafted for the Armed 
Services. He can volunteer. 

Now, those points I anticipated would all be applauded. 
Let me say to you, however, Senator Dirksen would have 
recognized that those achievements, great as they are, 
ending a difficult war, ending the draft, from the stand- 
point of his grandchildren and all of our children, are 
not nearly as important as two other significant develop- 
ments of the last year. 

I return again to Peking, China. I point out the fact 
that in February of last year we opened a dialogue with 
the leaders of the People’s Republic of China. Many of 
my friends, many of Everett Dirksen’s friends, didn’t 
approve of that, because it is a Communist country, the 
leaders are Communists. We do not agree with their 
philosophy. But I made that move because I was thinking 
not just of this generation, but of the next generation. 

I made that move because one-fourth ef all the people 
in the world live in the People’s Republic of China. I 
made that move because those people who live there are 


among the ablest people in the world. And I knew that 
unless we, in the United States, moved to a dialogue with 
them now, that there would be a deadly danger to peace 
and freedom in the years ahead. Now we are in a situa- 
tion where we are talking about our differences and not 
fighting about them. That is vitally important, and it is 
also important in another way. 

We must not think of that visit as designed solely to 
avoid war in the Pacific, but we must also think of its 
positive terms. Just a few days ago I welcomed 12 Chinese 
doctors who were here on an exchange visit. Two were 
women; 10 were men. Their interest, among many other 
things, was in our program to find a cure for cancer, or 
cures for various types of cancer. I told them about our 
program, and as I talked to them and as I thought of 
their genius and all they represented, it occurred to me 
that we are going to spend millions, hundreds of millions 
of dollars, and the best brains of America will be trying 
to find a cure for that deadly diseasc, as well as others. 
But how much better it is for those who are trying to 
find the cures for the deadly diseases that afflict mankind 
to share their knowledge with each other, to work to- 
gether, because as far as we are concerned, if the genius 
that finds that cure is Chinese, fine; if he is Latin Ameri- 
can, fine; if he is American, fine, because it will belong 
to the whole world, and it is good that we are now having 
that kind of association where we are sharing our knowl- 
edge with them in working against the common scourges 
of mankind. 

The other event that Senator Dirksen would have rec- 
ognized as being even more important than the ending 
of a difficult war and the ending of a draft is the second 
visit we will be having at the summit with Mr. Brezhnev 
in just 3 days. You remember the visit a year ago. More 
significant agreements were entered into at that time than 
we have ever had with the Soviet Union. 

We anticipate that this next summit, which will last 
for a week, will also produce significant agreements. There 
will be some hard bargaining, and we are not making any 
easy predictions, but based on the attitude of Mr. Brezh- 
nev, and my attitude, which we know from much cor- 
respondence and months of preparation, I can say to 
you today that you can have great hope that as a result 
of this meeting, the two great superpowers of the world 
will make progress toward reducing the danger of war, 
and also progress toward limiting that deadly burden of 
nuclear arms which weights us down, and them, and 
other nations as well. 


We will also make progress toward communication 
with the Soviets, and cooperation, progress not at the ex- 
pense of any of our philosophies—they are Communist 
and we believe in a free system—and progress that will be 
made in our talks not at the expense of any other nation, 
neither its independence, its freedom, or in any other 
respect. 
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But let’s look at what would have been the situation 
had we not met last year or this year. The United 
States would continue to develop its deadly power in the 
nuclear field. The Soviet Union would. We would con- 
tinue to have those areas of the world where, as a result 
of rubbing together, the spark might come out which 
could bring a miltary confrontation. 

We have reduced that danger now, and so I say to you 
today, because of these two great events—opening a 
dialogue with the People’s Republic of China and con- 
tinuing a policy of negotiation with the leaders of the 
Soviet Union—Everett Dirksen’s hope, his dream, ex- 
pressed in that great Senate speech in 1962, that his 
grandchildren could grow up in a world of peace, has 
a much better chance to be realized. 

I simply conclude by saying this: Every President, 
every Senator, every Congressman, I am sure, and every 
Governor, is asked what he wants most, what legacy 
would he like to leave. And I would answer that ques- 
tion as Senator Dirksen did in his letter to his grand- 
children: I want this country to be free. I want this coun- 
try to be prosperous. I want every individual in this 
country to have an equal opportunity to go as high as his 
talents will take him. But, above all, I want the children of 
America and the children of the world to grow up in 
peace. 

We have had four wars in this century. Every genera- 
tion has had a war, and now it is time that America, as 
the leader of the free world, help develop the policies 
that not only have ended one war, but which will reduce 
the possibility of conflict between the great powers as far 
as future wars are concerned. 

This will require on our part strength, because a strong 
America is a guarantee of peace, and a weak America 
would risk the peace. It requires, on our part, respect 
for America, and it requires on our part something that 
we best describe by the word “character.” Whether 
America, at this critical time in the world’s history, car- 
rying the burdens that we do, whether we continue to 
exert world leadership, or whether we turn away from 
those responsibilities and leave a vacuum which others 
might be very willing to fill. I believe we have that charac- 
ter. You saw it today in Mr. Newell. Six years in a prison 
camp. Some were there 7 years, some 8, some 4; yet they 
came back to America, almost all of them, heads high, 
saluting the flag, loving this country. 

I say thank God that America has produced such 
men, and with that kind of character we will provide the 
leadership that the world needs, which will keep freedom 
for America and allow our children and grandchildren 
to grow up in peace. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m., c.d.t., at the site of the 
Everett McKinley Dirksen Congressional Leadership Research Cen- 
ter and Pekin Public Library which is under construction at Pekin, 


Ill. In addition to Senator Dirksen’s own public and private papers, 
those of other Congressional leaders, including House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Congressman Charles Halleck, Senator William Know- 
land, and Senator Robert Taft, Sr., will be gathered at the research 
center to provide a history of the Congress since Senator Dirksen 
was elected to the House of Representatives in 1932. 


White Cane Safety Day, 1973 


Proclamation 4226. June 16, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The White Cane has become an emblem that distin- 
guishes more than one million Americans with severe 
visual disabilities. It is a symbol of their determination to 
be self-reliant, independent, and productive members of 
society. 

For all its simplicity, the White Cane provides those 
individuals with the mobility they need to compete in a 
very complicated world designed by and for people with 
unimpaired vision. It helps to provide them with almost 
miraculous ability to walk in strange and sometimes haz- 
ardous surroundings without depending on help from 
others. 

Helen Keller—a courageous pioneer in helping her fel- 
low blind—once observed: “. . . of all the senses, sight 
must be the most delightful.” 

Each of us who is blessed with this “delightful” sense, 
should resolve that while we respect the independence of 
the visually disabled, we should also make every effort to 
smooth the path and ease their burden. The first step is 
to extend every courtesy and care to those who display 
this badge of courage—the White Cane. 

The Congress, as an annual reminder to Americans of 
the significance of the White Cane, has, by a joint resolu- 
tion of October 6, 1964 (78 Stat. 1003), authorized the 
President to proclaim October 15 of each year as White 
Cane Safety Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim October 15, 
1973, as White Cane Safety Day. 

I urge all Americans to mark this occasion by giving 
greater consideration for the special needs of the visually 
handicapped, and particularly by learning to heed the 
White Cane in order that our visually handicapped may 
use our streets and public facilities with optimum safety. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this sixteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RIcHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:41 am., 
June 18, 1973] 
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Skylab I 


The President’s Telephone Conversation With 
Capt. Charles (Pete) Conrad, Jr., USN, Commander 
of the Skylab Crew. June 17, 1973 


THe PreswentT. Hello. 

Captain Conran. Hello, sir. How are you? 

Tue Preswent. Fine. Is this Pete Conrad? 

Captain Conrapb. Yes, sir. All of us are listening. 

THE Preswent. Nice to talk to you again, and Com- 
mander Kerwin and Commander Weitz are there with 
you, right? 

CapTAIN Conrap. Yes, sir. 

Tue Present. Well, I just want you to know that 
everybody here has been following what you have been 
doing, and I guess the way I could summarize this proj- 
ect is that it proves that man still matters. With all the 
technical machines, and so forth, that you had to work 
with, it proved that when there were difficulties, that the 
ingenuity of men in space is what really mattered, and you 
have made us all very proud with the way you handled 
some difficult problems in this project. 


Captain Conran. Thank you, sir. 


THe PresmeENT. You will be returning on the 22d, 
I understand. 

CapTaIn Conran. Yes, sir. We are counting every day. 
That is, I think, Day 173. We are working on Day 168. 

THE Preswent. I see. Well, I will be out in Cali- 
fornia at that time, and after you have splashed down 
I hope to welcome the three of you, perhaps. Maybe 
you can come up to San Clemente and we will say hello. 

CapTAIN Conrap. Wonderful. I am sitting here talk- 
ing to you right now, coming up on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, looking out the window at the full Moon. 

The Presment. Is that right? 

Let me also say that this is Father’s Day. I under- 
stand each of you is a father, so congratulations. 

Captain Conran. Thank you, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT. We will look forward to seeing you 
after you get back. 

Captain Conran. Yes, sir. And thank you very much 
for the call. 

Tue Present. Thank you, Pete. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:09 a.m. in the study at his resi- 
dence at Key Biscayne, Fla. Captain Conrad and his fellow astro- 
nauts, Comdr. Joseph P. Kerwin, USN, and Comdr. Paul J. Weitz, 
USN, were aboard the Skylab space station which was in orbit 275 
miles above the Earth. 





VISIT OF GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and General Secretary 
Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev at the Welcoming Ceremony on the South 
Lawn at the White House. June 18, 1973 


Tue Preswent. Mr. General Secretary and all of our distinguished 
guests: 

Mr. Brezhnev, it is a very great honor for me to welcome you 
on your first visit to the United States. It was just a year ago that we 
met in Moscow, and on that occasion we entered into a number of 
agreements that changed the relationship between our two great 
countries in a very profound way. 

What has happened since those agreements have been entered 
into, and the preparations that have been made over many, many 
months, the correspondence that we have had, and other meetings, 
lead me to conclude that this year at the summit in Washington we 
will not only build on the foundation that we laid last year, but that 
we have the opportunity to make even greater progress than we made 
last year toward the goals that we share in common—the goals of 
better relations between our two governments, a better life for our 
people, the Russian people, the American people, and above all, the 
goal that goes beyond our two countries, but to the whole world— 
the goal of lifting the burden of armaments from the world and 
building a structure of peace. 
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As you know, Mr. General Secretary, these television cameras 
mean that right now millions in America and millions in the Soviet 
Union are seeing us as we appear together and as we speak. 

I could also add that not only are the Russian people, the Soviet 
people, and the American people watching, but all the world is watch- 
ing as we meet on this occasion, because the people of the world know 
that if the leaders of the two most powerful nations of the world can 
work together and their governments can work together, the chance 
for a world of peace is infinitely increased. 

The hopes of the world rest with us at this time in the meetings 
that we will have. I am confident, Mr. General Secretary, that in our 
meetings this week we shall not disappoint those hopes. 

We wish you a good stay in our country, but above all, on this, 
which is a trip of such great significance to our two peoples and to 
the world, we trust that at the end, not only the Soviet people and 
the American people, but the people of the world, will look on this 
event as a great step forward in the goal we all want, not only peace 
between our two countries, but peace and progress for all the people 
of the world. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Esteemed Mr. President, esteemed 
Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am happy to have a new meeting with you, Mr. President, and 
I thank you for the warm words addressed to us, representatives of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

This is my first visit to your country, my first direct acquaintance 
with America and the American people. We have made a long journey 
from Moscow to Washington. Our two capitals are separated by over 
6,000 miles. 

But international politics has its own concepts of relativity, not 
covered by Einstein’s theory. The distances between our countries are 
shrinking, not only because we travel aboard modern aircraft follow- 
ing a well-charted route, but also because we share one great goal, 
which is to ensure a lasting peace for the peoples of our countries, and 
to strengthen security on our planet. 

One year ago, in Moscow, we jointly took a major step in that 
direction. The results of our first meeting laid a good and reliable 
foundation for peaceful relations between our two countries. 

But even then we both took the view that, building on that foun- 
dation, we should move further ahead. During the past year a good 
beginning has been made in that sense. And now we regard our visit 
to the United States and the forthcoming meetings with you as an 
expression of our common determination to make a new contribution 
to what was jointly initiated. 

I and my comrades, who have come with me, are prepared to 
work hard to ensure that the talks we will have with you, Mr. President, 
and with other American statesmen, justify the hopes of our peoples and 
serve the interests of a peaceful future for all mankind. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House 
where Leonid Ilyich Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party of the Soviet Union, was given a formal welcome with full military 


honors. General Secretary Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. 


The welcoming ceremony was broadcast live on radio and television in the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
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National Institute of Education 


Announcement of Appointment of Emerson J. Elliott as 
Deputy Director of the Institute. June 18, 1973 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Emerson J. Elliott, of Arlington, Va., to be Deputy Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Education, a new posi- 
tion created by the Education Amendments of 1972, 
which also established the Institute in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Since July 1972, Mr. Elliott has been Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Education, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. From 1970 to 
1972, he was Deputy Chief of the Human Resources Pro- 
grams Division of the Office of Management and Budget. 

Mr. Elliott was with the Bureau of the Budget from 
1957 to 1970, serving as a Budget Examiner in the Labor 
and Welfare Division from 1957 to 1967, and as Assist- 
ant Chief for Education in the Human Resources Pro- 
grams Division from 1967 to 1970. 

He was born on November 13, 1933, in Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Mr. Elliott received his B.A. degree in 1955 from 
Albion College and his M.A. in 1957 from the University 
of Michigan. 


Visit of General Secretary Brezhnev 
of the Soviet Union 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and General 
Secretary Brezhnev at a Dinner Honoring 
the General Secretary. June 18, 1973 


Tue Presment. Mr. General Secretary, members of 
the Soviet delegation, and all of our distinguished guests 
and friends: 


As all of these lights were turned on, the General Sec- 
retary, with his delightful sense of humor, said, “At the 
end of the dinner, Mr. President, you decided to fry our 
guests.” 


As all of you came through the receiving line tonight, 
the General Secretary noted that you came from all parts 
of the country, from both political parties, from business, 
from labor, from all segments of our society. And the 
question that he asked on several occasions was whether 
the individuals concerned supported the new initiatives 
with regard to Soviet-American friendship and coopera- 
tion which we have undertaken. And I would like to say 
to our very distinguished guest tonight that not only in 
this room, but across this country, regardless of political 
party, regardless of whatever the organization may be, 


the overwhelming number of Americans support the 
objective of Soviet-American friendship. 

Now, I am told that in the Ukraine, where we were 
so very well received on our visit to Kiev last year, and 
where our guest of honor this evening lived as a young 
man, there is a proverb which says, “Praise the day in 
the evening.” 

I take this bit of advice as my text this evening for a few 
reflections on the first day of the very important week 
of meetings and also on the first year of an historic new 
departure in the relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The results of our discussions today allow us to praise, 
indeed, our day today. We have resumed the talks that 


. ended just over a year ago. We have resumed those talks 


on a new foundation of -significant accomplishments in 
reshaping relations between our two peoples and between 
our two countries. Our common starting point was the 
document that you, Mr. Brezhnev, and I signed on 
May 29, 1972, in which we agreed on basic principles 
of our relations and the agreements to limit strategic 
weapons. On this basis, a year ago we set a course toward 
a more constructive and mutually beneficial relationship. 

We have been able to embark on this course because 
we have recognized certain fundamental factors. We 
have recognized that despite the differences in our ide- 
ology and our social systems, we can develop normal 
relations. We have agreed that in the nuclear age, there 
is no alternative to a policy of peace for any nation. We 
have recognized that we have special responsibilities to 
work for the removal of the danger of war, and of nuclear 
war in particular. We have accepted the great task of 
limiting strategic arms. We have recognized that our re- 
sponsibilities include the scrupulous respect for the rights 
of all countries, large or small. 

Today, in the discussions we have had, we have recon- 
firmed these principles. We have laid the groundwork 
for a significant improvement in our relations that will 
result from the discussions and agreements undertaken 
this week. 

We receive you and your colleagues tonight, and for 
this week, with the firm intention of building on our 
past successes. A year ago, when I reported to the Con- 
gress upon my return from the Soviet Union, I described 
the principles we had agreed to as a road map—a map 
which would be useful only if both our two countries fol- 
lowed it faithfully. Tonight, looking back over the first 
12 months of our journey along the route which that map 
marks out, I believe there is good reason to be encouraged. 
Now we have another profound opportunity to advance 
along this course that we set for ourselves in Moscow a 
year ago. 

It is America’s hope that the coming days of our meet- 
ings will carry forward the promising start that we have 
made on this first day. 
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Our two peoples want peace. We have a special re- 
sponsibility to insure that our relations—relations be- 
tween the two strongest countries in the world—are 
directed firmly toward world peace. 

Our success will come to be measured not only in years 
but in decades and in generations and probably centuries. 

Mr. General Secretary, many American Presidents and 
many very distinguished foreign leaders over a period 
of 180 years have dined together in this room, and they 
have worked together for peace within these walls. But 
none of them, I believe, have borne a heavier responsi- 
bility or faced a more magnificent opportunity than we 
do today and this week. 

The question is: Shall the world’s two strongest na- 
tions constantly confront one another in areas which 
might lead to war, or shall we work together for peace? 
The world watches and listens this week to see what 
our answer is to that question. Mr. General Secretary, 
I know that your answer, based on our acquaintanceship 
and our discussions today and a year ago, is the same as 
mine to that question. We shall be worthy of the hopes 
of people everywhere that the world’s two strongest na- 
tions will work together for the cause of peace and 
friendship among all peoples, regardless of differences in 
political philosophy. 

So to all of our distinguished guests, will you join me 
in a toast to the General Secretary, his colleagues, to the 
friendship of the Soviet and American peoples, and peace 
between our countries and among all nations. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BrezHNev. Esteemed Mr. 
President, esteemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen: 

Permit me, first of all, to thank you, Mr. President, for 
the invitation to visit your country, for the kind words 
you have just said here, and for the hospitality you are 
according us on the soil of the United States. 

Taking this opportunity, I should like to say that it 
gives me great satisfaction to be able to continue my talks 
with you aimed at the further improvement of Soviet- 
American relations initiated in Moscow in May of last 
year. 

The time that has elapsed since our Moscow meeting 
has, I feel, convincingly confirmed the correctness of the 
jointly taken line of invigorating the relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., and of reshaping them in ac- 
cordance with the principles of peaceful coexistence 
which were set out in the document you and I signed a 
year ago. I trust you will agree, Mr. President, that we 
are on the right track, as it is one that meets the funda- 
mental interests of the peoples of our countries and of all 
mankind. 

And what has already been done and is being done to 
give effect to the basic principles of mutual relations be- 
tween our countries laid down in Moscow is of no small 
significance. Life is the best counsellor. The results of the 
past year suggest the direction for further advance. They 


inspire us to take, in the course of this meeting, new major 
steps and give Soviet-American relations greater stability, 
and thereby increase the contribution of our countries to 
the cause of peace and international détente. 

Of course, the reshaping of Soviet-American relations 
is not an easy task. And the crux of the matter lies not only 
in the fact that the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. have different 
social systems. What is also required is to overcome the 
inertia of the “cold war” and its after-effects in interna- 
tional affairs, and in the minds of men. 

However, mankind’s development requires positive 
and constructive ideas. I am convinced, therefore, that 
the more persistently and speedily we move towards the 
mutually advantageous development of Soviet-American 
relations, the more tangible will be the great benefits of 
this for the peoples of our countries, and the greater will 
be the number of those in favor of such a development, 
and they are known to be in the majority even today. 
That is why we are in favor of building relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States on a properly 
large scale and a long-term basis. 

We have come here to Washington with a firm desire 
to give, together with the leaders of the United States, a 
new and powerful impetus to the development of Soviet- 
American relations along precisely those lines, and this 
fully accords with the Peace Program adopted by the 24th 
Congress of our Party. In its Resolution, the Congress 
stressed in the most definite terms the Soviet Union’s read- 
iness to develop relations with the United States of Amer- 
ica proceeding from the assumption that this meets both 
the interests of the Soviet and American peoples and the 
interests of universal peace. 

I would like our American partners and all Americans 
to be fully aware that this decision by the supreme forum 
of our Party, the ruling party of the Soviet Union, reflects 
the fundamental position of principle of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and of our entire people in matters bearing on 
relations with the United States of America. And that de- 
termines the policy we are pursuing. 

In today’s discussion with the President, I spoke of the 
favorable feelings of our people in all parts of the country 
as regards the decisions taken last year during our summit 
meeting in Moscow, and I spoke of the friendly feelings, 
the desire of the Soviet people, for friendship with the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, the peoples are indeed expecting 
a great deal from our new meeting. And I believe it is our 
duty to live up to these expectations. The first discussions 
we have had with you here at the White House do, I 
feel, confirm that this is the mutual desire of both sides. 

And I would venture in this connection to express the 
hope, and even the confidence, ‘hat our present meeting 
will play an important role in further strengthening mu- 
tually advantageous cooperation between our countries 
and in improving the international climate as a whole. 
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And let me make one more point. It is well known that 
the initiated process of bettering Soviet-American rela- 
tions is evoking a broad response throughout the world. 
Most comments indicate that the peoples and the govern- 
ments of other countries are welcoming this improve- 
ment. And this is quite natural. They see in it an 
encouraging factor for the invigoration of the interna- 
tional situation as a whole, and a major contribution by 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. to a stronger universal peace. 

It is absolutely clear to anyone who is at least slightly 
familiar with the real course of events, and with the real 
nature of the development of Soviet-American relations, 
that their improvement in no way prejudices the interests 
of any third country. 

Naturally, the development of good relations between 
the Soviet Union and the United States will have, and 
already has, no small a bearing on world affairs. But this 
influence is one that promotes the strengthening of peace, 
security, and international cooperation. In building 
through joint effort a new structure of peaceful relations, 
we have no intention of turning it into a secluded man- 
sion completely fenced off from the outside world. We 
want to keep this spacious edifice open to all those who 
cherish the peace and well-being of mankind. 

Mr. President, present-day political realities show in 
practice how arduous and toilful can at times be the tasks 
involved in carrying out the foreign policy of nations. But 
when our thoughts and practical deeds are directed to- 
wards achieving the noble goals of peace, the burden is 
not oppressive, but rather gives strength and confidence. 

The start of our negotiations—and I have in mind both 
their content and the atmosphere in which they are pro- 
ceeding—gives reason to hope that their results will be 
fruitful and will become a new landmark in Soviet- 
American relations. 

Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to offer a toast to the 
health of the President of the United States of America 
and Mrs. Nixon, to the health of all the members of the 
American Government present here, to all Americans 


who support the great and noble cause of peace among 
nations. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. General Secretary Brezhnev spoke in Russian, 
and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Agriculture 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation 
in the Field of Agriculture. June 19, 1973 


The Government of the United States of America and 


the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 
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Taking into account the importance which the produc- 
tion of food has for the peoples of both countries and for 
all of mankind; 

Desiring to expand existing cooperation between the 
two countries in the field of agricultural research and 
development; 

Wishing to apply new knowledge and technology in 
agricultural production and processing; 

Recognizing the desirability of expanding relationships 
in agricultural trade and the exchange of information 
necessary for such trade; 

Convinced that cooperation in the field of agriculture 
will contribute to overall improvement of relations between 
the two countries; 

In pursuance and further development of the Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science 
and Technology of May 24, 1972, and in accordance with 
the Agreement on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scien- 
tific, Technical, Educational, Cultural and Other Fields 
of April 11, 1972, and in accordance with the Agreement 
on Cooperation in the Field of Environmental Protection 
of May 23, 1972; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in 
the field of agriculture on the basis of mutual benefit, 
equality and reciprocity. 


ArtTicte II 


The Parties will promote the development of mutually 
beneficial cooperation in the following main areas: 

1. Regular exchange of relevant information, includ- 
ing forward estimates, on production, consump- 
tion, demand and trade of major agricultural 
commodities. 

. Methods of forecasting the production, demand 
and consumption of major agricultural products, 
including econometric methods. 

. Plant science, including genetics, breeding, plant 
protection and crop production, including produc- 
tion under semi-arid conditions. 

. Livestock and poultry science, including genetics, 
breeding, physiology, nutrition, disease protection 
and large-scale operations. 

. Soil science, including the theory of movement of 
water, gases, salts, and heat in soils. 

. Mechanization of agriculture, including develop- 
ment and testing of new machinery, equipment and 
technology, as well as repair and technical service. 

. Application, storage and transportation of mineral 
fertilizers and other agricultural chemicals. 

. Processing, storage and preservation of agricultural 
commodities, including formula feed technology. 
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9. Land reclamation and reclamation engineering, 
including development of new equipment, designs 
and materials. 

10. Use of mathematical methods and electronic com- 
puters in agriculture, including mathematical 
modeling of large-scale agricultural enterprises. 

Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 

agreement. 
Artic.e III 


Cooperation between the Parties may take the follow- 
ing forms: 
1. Exchange of scientists, specialists and trainees. 

2. Organization of bilateral symposia and conferences. 
3. Exchange of scientific, technical and relevant 
economic information, and methods of research. 

4. Planning, development and implementation of joint 

projects and programs. 

. Exchange of plant germ plasm, seeds and living 
material. 

. Exchange of animals, biological materials, agricul- 
tural chemicals, and models of new machines, equip- 
ment and scientific instruments. 

. Direct contacts and exchanges between botanical 
gardens. 


8. Exchange of agricultural exhibitions. 
Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 
ArTICLE IV 


1. In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the 
Parties will, as appropriate, encourage, promote and 
monitor the development of cooperation and direct con- 
tacts between governmental and non-governmental in- 
stitutions, research and other organizations, trade associa- 
tions, and firms of the two countries, including the con- 
clusion, as appropriate, of implementing agreements for 
carrying out specific projects and programs under this 
Agreement. 

2. To assure fruitful development of cooperation, the 
Parties will render every assistance for the travel of scien- 
tists and specialists to areas of the two countries appropri- 
ate for the conduct of activities under this Agreement. 

3. Projects and exchanges under this Agreement will 
be carried out in accordance with the laws and regula- 
tions of the two countries. 


ARTICLE V 


1. For implementation of this Agreement, there shall 
be established a US-USSR Joint Committee on Agricul- 
tural Cooperation which shall meet, as a rule, once a year, 
alternately in the United States and the Soviet Union, 
unless otherwise mutually agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee will review and approve spe- 
cific projects and programs of cooperation; establish the 


procedures for their implementation; designate, as ap- 
propriate, institutions and organizations responsible for 
carrying out cooperative activities; and make recom- 
mendations, as appropriate, to the Parties. 

3. Within the framework of the Joint Committee there 
shall be established a Joint Working Group on Agricul- 
tural Economic Research and Information and a Joint 
Working Group on Agricultural Research and Tech- 
nological Development. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, 
each Joint Working Group will meet alternately in the 
United States and the Soviet Union at least two times a 
year. The Joint Committee may establish other working 
groups as it deems necessary. 

4. The Executive Agents for coordinating and carry- 
ing out this Agreement shall be, for the Government of 
the United States of America, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the USSR. The Executive Agents will, as appropriate, 
assure the cooperation in their respective countries of other 
institutions and organizations as required for carrying out 
joint activities under this Agreement. During the period 
between meetings of the Joint Committee, the Executive 
Agents will maintain contact with each other and coor- 
dinate and supervise the development and implementa- 
tion of cooperative activities conducted under this 
Agreement. 

ArTICLE VI 


Unless an implementing agreement contains other pro- 


visions, each Party or participating institution, organiza- 
tion or firm, shall bear the costs of its participation and 
that of its personnel in cooperative activities engaged in 
under this Agreement. 


ArTICLE VII 


1. Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to 
prejudice or modify any existing Agreements between the 
Parties. 

2. Projects developed by the US—USSR Joint Working 
Group on Agricultural Research which were approved at 
the first session of the US-USSR Joint Commission on 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation on March 21, 1973, 
will continue without interruption and will become the 
responsibility of the US-USSR Joint Committee on Agri- 
cultural Cooperation upon its formal establishment. 


ArtTicLe VIII 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signa- 
ture and remain in force for five years. It will be automat- 
ically extended for successive five-year periods unless 
either Party notifies the other of its intent to terminate this 
Agreement not later than six months prior to the expira- 
tion of this Agreement. 
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2. This Agreement may be modified at any time by 
mutual agreement of the Parties. 

3. The termination of this Agreement will not affect 
the validity of implementing agreements concluded under 
this Agreement between institutions, organizations and 
firms of the two countries. 

Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973, 
in duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


Ear L. Butz 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION oF Soviet SOCIAL- 
IsT REPUBLICS: 


A. GRromMyKo 


NOTE: The text of the agreement was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 

The agreement was signed at a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room at the Department of State on Tuesday, June 19, 


1973. President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev attended 
the ceremony. 


Studies of the World Ocean 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation 
in Studies of the World Ocean. June 19, 1973 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

Recognizing the importance of comprehensive studies 
of the World Ocean for peaceful purposes and for the 
well-being of mankind; 

Striving for more complete knowledge and rational 
utilization of the World Ocean by all nations through 
broad international cooperation in oceanographic investi- 
gation and research; 

Aware of the capabilities and resources of both coun- 
tries for studies of the World Ocean and the extensive his- 
tory and successful results of previous cooperation between 
them; 

Desiring to combine their efforts in the further investi- 
gation of the World Ocean and to use the results for the 
benefit of the peoples of both countries and of all man- 
kind; and 

In pursuance and further development of the Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science 
and Technology of May 24, 1972, and in accordance with 
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the Agreement on Exchanges and Cooperation in Scien- 
tific, Technical, Educational, Cultural and Other Fields 
of April 11, 1972, and in accordance with the Agreement 
on Cooperation in the Field of Environmental Protection 
of May 23, 1972; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in 
studies of the World Ocean on the basis of equality, reci- 
procity and mutual benefit. 


ARTICLE 2 


In their studies of the World Ocean, the Parties will 
direct cooperative efforts to the investigation and solution 
of important basic and applied research problems. Ini- 
tially, cooperation will be implemented in the following 
areas: 

a. Large-scale ocean-atmosphere interaction, including 
laboratory studies, oceanic experiments, and mathemati- 
cal modeling of the ocean-atmosphere system. 

b. Ocean currents of planetary scale and other ques- 
tions of ocean dynamics. 


c. Geochemistry and marine chemistry of the World 
Ocean. 

d. Geological and geophysical investigations of the 
World Ocean, including deep sea drilling for scientific 
purposes. 

e. Biological productivity of the World Ocean and the 
biochemistry of the functioning of individual organisms 
and whole biological communities in the World Ocean. 

f. Intercalibration and standardization of oceano- 
graphic instrumentation and methods. 

Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 3 


Cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles 
may take the following forms: 

a. Joint planning, development, and implementation 
of research projects and programs; 

b. Exchange of scientists, specialists, and advanced 
students; 

c. Exchange of scientific and technical information, 
documentation, and experience, including the results of 
national oceanographic studies; 

d. Convening of joint conferences, meetings, and semi- 
nars of specialists; 

e. Appropriate participation by both countries in multi- 
lateral cooperative activities sponsored by international 
scientific organizations; 

f. Facilitation by both Parties, in accordance with laws, 
rules and regulations of each country and relevant bi- 
lateral agreements, of use of appropriate port facilities of 
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the two countries for ships’ services and supplies, in- 
cluding provision for rest and changes of ships’ personnel, 
in connection with carrying out cooperative activities. 
Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 
ARTICLE 4 


In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the 
Parties will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and 
monitor the development of cooperation and direct con- 
tacts between agencies, organizations and firms of the 
two countries, including the conclusion, as appropriate, of 
implementing agreements for carrying out specific proj- 
ects and programs under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. For implementation of this Agreement, there shall 
be established a US—USSR Joint Committee on Coopera- 
tion in World Ocean Studies. This Joint Committee shall 
meet, as a rule, once a year, alternately in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for effective implementation of this Agreement 
including, but not limited to, approval of specific projects 
and programs of cooperation; designation of appropriate 
agencies and organizations to be responsible for carrying 
out cooperative activities; and making recommendations, 
as appropriate, to the Parties. 

3. Each Party shall designate its Executive Agent which 
will be responsible for carrying out this Agreement. Dur- 
ing the period between meetings of the Joint Committee, 
the Executive Agents shall maintain contact with each 
other and coordinate and supervise the development and 
implementation of cooperative activities conducted under 
this Agreement. 

ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to prej- 
udice other agreements between the Parties or commit- 
ments of either Party to other international oceanographic 
programs. 

ARTICLE 7 


Each Party, with the consent of the other Party, may 
invite third countries to participate in cooperative activi- 
ties engaged in under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 8 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and remain in force for five years. It may be modified 
or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 

2. The termination of the Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of implementing agreements concluded under 
this Agreement between interested agencies, organizations 
and firms of the two countries. 


Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 
Wituiam P. RoceErs 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIAL- 
Ist REPUBLICS: 
A. GromyKo 


NOTE: The text of the agreement was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


The agreement was signed at a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room at the Department of State on Tuesday, June 19, 


1973. President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev attended 
the ceremony. 


Transportation 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation 
in the Field of Transportation. June 19, 1973 


The Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

Recognizing the important role played by safe and effi- 
cient transportation systems in the development of all 
countries; 

Considering that the improvement of existing trans- 
portation systems and techniques can benefit both of their 
peoples; 

Believing that the combined efforts of the two coun- 
tries in this field can contribute to more rapid and effi- 
cient solutions of transportation problems than would be 
possible through separate, parallel national efforts; 

Desiring to promote the establishment of long-term and 
productive relationships between transportation special- 
ists and institutions of both countries; 

In pursuance and further development of the Agree- 
ment between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Science 
and Technology of May 24, 1972, and in accordance 
with the Agreement on Exchanges and Cooperation in 
Scientific, Technical, Educational, Cultural and Other 
Fields of April 11, 1972, and in accordance with the 
Agreement on Cooperation in the Field of Environmental 
Protection of May 23, 1972; 


Have agreed as follows: 
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ARTICLE 1 


The Parties will develop and carry out cooperation in 
the field of transportation on the basis of mutual benefit, 
equality and reciprocity. 


ARTICLE 2 


This cooperation will be directed to the investigation 
and solution of specific problems of mutual interest in 
the field of transportation. Initially, cooperation will be 
implemented in the following areas: 

a. Construction of bridges and tunnels, including prob- 
lems of control of structure stress and fracture, and 
special construction procedures under cold climatic 
conditions. 

. Railway transport, including problems of rolling 
stock, track and roadbed, high speed traffic, automa- 
tion, and cold weather operation. 

c. Civil aviation, including problems of increasing ef- 

ficiency and safety. 

d. Marine transport, including technology of mari- 
time shipping and cargo handling in seaports. 

. Automobile transport, including problems of traffic 
safety. 

Other areas of cooperation may be added by mutual 

agreement. 
ARTICLE 3 


Cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles may 
take the following forms: 
a. Exchange of scientists and specialists ; 
b. Exchange of scientific and technical information 
and documentation; 
. Convening of joint conferences, meetings and semi- 
nars; and 
d. Joint planning, development and implementation 
of research programs and projects. 
Other forms of cooperation may be added by mutual 
agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the 
Parties will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and 
monitor the development of cooperation and direct con- 
tacts between agencies, organizations and firms of the two 
countries, including the conclusion, as appropriate, of 
implementing agreements for carrying out specific proj- 
ects and programs under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. For the implementation of this Agreement, there 
shall be established a US—USSR Joint Committee on 
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Cooperation in Transportation. This Committee shall 
meet, as a rule, once a year, alternately in the United 
States and the Soviet Union, unless otherwise mutually 
agreed. 

2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for effective implementation of this Agreement 
including, but not limited to, approval of specific projects 
and programs of cooperation; designation of appropriate 
agencies and organizations to be responsible for carrying 
out cooperative activities; and making recommendations, 
as appropriate, to the Parties. 

3. Each Party shall designate its Executive Agent which 
will be responsible for carrying out this Agreement. Dur- 
ing the period between meetings of the Joint Committee, 
the Executive Agents shall maintain contact with each 
other, keep each other informed of activities and progress 
in implementing this Agreement, and coordinate and 
supervise the development and implementation of co- 
operative activities conducted under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to prej- 
udice other agreements between the Parties or their re- 
spective rights and obligations under such other 
agreements. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature 
and shall remain in force for five years. It may be modi- 
fied or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 

2. The termination of this Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of implementing agreements concluded under 
this Agreement between interested agencies, organizations 
and firms of the two countries. 

Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


WituiAM P. RocEers 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF Soviet SOCIAL- 
Ist REPUBLICS: 


A. GromyYKo 


NOTE: The text of the agreement was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


The agreement was signed at a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room at the Department of State on Tuesday, June 19, 
1973. President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev attended 
the ceremony. 
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Contacts, Exchanges, and Cooperation 


General Agreement Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
Contacts, Exchanges, and Cooperation in the Fields 

of Science, Technology, Education, and Culture. 

June 19, 1973 


The Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics ; 

Consistent with the Basic Principles of Relations Be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, signed at Moscow on May 29, 
1972; 

Desiring to promote better understanding between the 
peoples of the United States and the Soviet Union and 
to help improve the general state of relations between the 
two countries; 

Believing that the further expansion of mutually bene- 
ficial contacts, exchanges and cooperation will facilitate 
the achievement of these aims; 

Taking into account the positive experience achieved 
through previous agreements on exchanges in the scien- 
tific, technical, educational, cultural and other fields; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


1. The Parties will encourage and develop contacts, ex- 
changes and cooperation in the fields of science, technol- 
ogy, education and culture, and in other fields of mutual 
interest on the basis of equality, mutual benefit and 
reciprocity. 

2. Such contacts, exchanges and cooperation shall be 
subject to the Constitution and applicable laws and regu- 
lations of the respective countries. Within this framework, 
the Parties will make every effort to promote favorable 
conditions for the fulfillment of these contacts, exchanges 
and cooperation. 

ArTICLE II 


1. The Parties take note of the following specialized 
agreements on cooperation in various fields and reaffirm 
their commitments to achieve the fulfillment of them: 

a. The Agreement on Cooperation in the Field of En- 
vironmental Protection Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
signed at Moscow on May 23, 1972; 

b. The Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in 
the Field of Medical Science and Public Health, signed 
at Moscow on May 23, 1972; 

c. The Agreement Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Concern- 


ing Cooperation in the Exploration and Use of Outer 
Space for Peaceful Purposes, signed at Moscow on 
May 24, 1972; 

d. The Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in 
the Fields of Science and Technology, signed at Moscow 
on May 24, 1972; 

e. The Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the 
Field of Agriculture, signed at Washington on June 19, 
1973; 

f. The Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in 
Studies of the World Ocean, signed at Washington on 
June 19, 1973; and 


g. The Agreement Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the 
Field of Transportation, signed at Washington on June 19, 
1973. 


2. The Parties will support the renewal of specialized 
agreements, including mutually agreed upon amend- 
ments, between: 

a. The National Academy of Sciences of the United 
States of America and the Academy of Sciences of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 


b. The American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Academy of Sciences of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

3. The Parties will encourage the conclusion, when it 
is considered mutually beneficial, of additional agree- 
ments in other specific fields within the framework of 
this Agreement. 


ArTIcLeE III 


The Parties will encourage and facilitate, as appropri- 
ate, contacts, exchanges and cooperation between or- 
ganizations of the two countries in the field of science 
and technology and in other related fields of mutual 
interest which are not being carried out under specialized 
agreements concluded between the Parties. These activities 
may include: 

a. the exchange of specialists, delegations, and scientific 
and technical information; and the organization of lec- 
tures, seminars and symposia for such specialists; 


b. the participation of scientists and other specialists 
in scientific congresses, conferences and similar meetings 
being held in the two countries, and the conducting of 
specialized exhibits and of joint research work; and 

c. other forms of contacts, exchanges and cooperation 
which may be mutually agreed upon. 
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ArTICLE IV 


1. The Parties will encourage and facilitate the expan- 
sion of contacts, exchanges and cooperation in various 
fields of education. To this end, the Parties will: 

a. provide for the exchange of students, researchers and 
faculty members for study and research; professors and 
teachers to lecture, offer instruction, and conduct research; 
as well as specialists and delegations in various fields of 
education; and 

b. facilitate the exchange, by appropriate organizations, 
of educational and teaching materials, including textbooks, 
syllabi and curricula, materials on methodology, samples 
of teaching instruments and visual aids. 

2. The Parties will also encourage the study of each 
other’s language through the development of the ex- 
changes and cooperation listed above and through other 
mutually agreed measures. 


ARTICLE V 


In order to promote better mutual acquaintance with 
the cultural achievements of each country, the Parties 
will encourage the development of contacts and exchanges 
in the field of the performing arts. To this end, the Parties 
will facilitate exchanges of theatrical, musical and choreo- 
graphic ensembles, orchestras, other artistic and enter- 
tainment groups, and individual performers. 


ArTicLeE VI 


1. The Parties will encourage the organizations of the 
film industries of both countries, as appropriate, to con- 
sider means of further expanding the purchase and dis- 
tribution on a commercial basis of films produced in each 
country. 

2. The Parties will also encourage, as appropriate, the 
exchange and exhibition of documentary films in the fields 
of science, technology, culture, education and other fields, 
as well as facilitate the exchange of delegations of creative 
and technical specialists. 

3. The Parties further agree, when requested by orga- 
nizations and individuals of their respective countries, to 
consider other proposals directed toward the expansion 
of exchanges in this field, including the holding of film 
premieres and film weeks in each country and the joint 
production of feature films and short and full-length edu- 
cational and scientific films. 


ArTICLE VII 


1. The Parties will facilitate contacts and encourage 
exchanges between organizations of the two countries in 
the fields of radio and television, including the exchange 
of radio programs and television films and exchanges of 
delegations and specialists in these fields. 

2. The Parties further agree, when requested by orga- 
nizations and individuals of their respective countries, to 


consider other proposals in the fields of radio and tele- 
vision, including joint production of television films and 
the providing of assistance in the production of radio 
and television programs. 


ArticLe VIII 


The Parties will encourage: 

a. the exchange of books, magazines, newspapers and 
other publications devoted to scientific, technical, cul- 
tural, and general educational subjects between libraries, 
universities and other organizations of each country, as 
well as the reciprocal distribution of the magazines Amer- 
tka and Soviet Life; and 

b. exchanges and visits of journalists, editors, publish- 
ers, and translators of literary works, as well as their par- 
ticipation in appropriate professional meetings and 
conferences. 

ArTICLE IX 


The Parties will encourage and facilitate the exchange 
of exhibitions on various topics of mutual interest, as well 
as appropriate participation by one Party in exhibitions 
which may take place in the other’s country. The Parties 
will also render assistance for the exchange of exhibitions 
between the museums of the two countries. 


ARTICLE X 


The Parties will provide for reciprocal exchanges and 
visits of architects, art historians, artists, composers, musi- 
cologists, museum specialists, playwrights, theater direc- 
tors, writers, specialists in various fields of law and those 
in other cultural and professional fields, to familiarize 
themselves with matters of interest to them in their respec- 
tive fields and to participate in meetings, conferences and 
symposia. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. The Parties will render assistance to members of the 
Congress of the United States of America and deputies 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as well as to officials of the national govern- 
ments of both countries, making visits to the Soviet Union 
and the United States respectively. Arrangements for 
such assistance will be agreed upon in advance through 
diplomatic channels. 

2. The Parties will encourage exchanges of representa- 
tives of municipal, local and state governments of the 
United States and the Soviet Union to study various 
functions of government at these levels. 


ArTICLE XII 


The Parties will encourage joint undertakings and ex- 
changes between appropriate organizations active in civic 
and social life, including youth and women’s organiza- 
tions, recognizing that the decision to implement such 
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joint undertakings and exchanges remains a concern of 
the organizations themselves. 


ArTICLE XIII 


The Parties will encourage exchanges of athletes and 
athletic teams as well as visits of specialists in the fields 
of physical education and sports under arrangements made 
between the appropriate sports organizations of the two 
countries. 

ARTICLE XIV 


The Parties will encourage the expansion of tourist 
travel between the two countries and the adoption of 
measures to satisfy the requests of tourists to acquaint 
themselves with the life, work and culture of the people 
of each country. 


ARTICLE XV 


The Parties note that commemorative activities may 
take place in their countries in connection with the cele- 
bration of anniversaries recognized by major interna- 
tional bodies. 


ArtTICcCLE XVI 


The Parties agree to hold a meeting each year of their 
representatives for a general review of the implementation 
of contacts, exchanges and cooperation in various fields 
and to consider exchanges which are not being carried out 
under specialized agreements concluded between the 
Parties. 

ArTIcLE XVII 


1. In implementation of various provisions of this 
Agreement, the Parties have established a Program of 
Exchanges for 1974-1976, which is annexed to and con- 
stitutes an integral part of this Agreement. The terms of 
this Program shall be in force from January 1, 1974 to 
December 31, 1976, and thereafter, unless and until 
amended by agreement of the Parties, will provide the 
basic guidelines for the Program of Exchanges in 1977- 
1979. 


2. The Parties agree that their representatives will meet 
prior to the end of 1976 and will develop the Program 
of Exchanges for the succeeding three years. 


ArtTicLe XVIII 


The Parties agree that: 

a. The programs and itineraries, lengths of stay, dates 
of arrival, size of delegations, financial and transportation 
arrangements and other details of exchanges and visits, 
except as otherwise determined, shall be agreed upon, as a 
rule, not less than thirty days in advance, through diplo- 
matic channels or between appropriate organizations 
requested by the Parties to carry out these exchanges; 


b. Applications for visas for visitors participating in ex- 
changes and cooperative activities shall be submitted, as a 
rule, at least fourteen days before the estimated time of 
departure; 

c. Unless otherwise provided for in specialized agree- 
ments between the Parties, and except where other specific 
arrangements have been agreed upon, participants in ex- 
changes and cooperative activities will pay their own ex- 
penses, including international travel, internal travel and 
costs of maintenance in the receiving country. 


ArTICLE XIX 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force on signature 
and shall remain in force until December 31, 1979. It may 
be modified or extended by mutual agreement of the 
Parties. 

2. Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed to prej- 
udice other agreements concluded between the two Parties. 

Done at Washington, this 19th day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


WitiiaM P. Rocers 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION oF Soviet SocIAL- 
Ist REPUBLICS: 


A. GromyKo 
ANNEX 
PROGRAM OF EXCHANGES FoR 1974-1976 


In implementation of various provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Contacts, 
Exchanges and Cooperation signed at Washington on 
June 19, 1973, the Parties have agreed on the following 
Program of Exchanges for the period January 1, 1974 to 
December 31, 1976: 


Section I 
EDUCATION 


1. The Parties agree to provide for the exchange an- 
nually from each side of : 

a. At least 40 graduate students, young researchers and 
instructors for study and postgraduate research in the 
natural sciences, technical sciences, humanities and social 
sciences, for periods of stay from one semester up to one 
academic year, including five-week courses before the be- 
ginning of the academic year to improve the participant’s 
competence in the Russian or English language; 
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b. At least 30 language teachers to participate in sum- 
mer courses of ten weeks to improve their competence in 
the Russian or English language; 

c. At least 10 professors and instructors of universities 
and other institutions of higher learning to conduct schol- 
arly research for periods of stay between three and six 
months, the total volume of these exchanges not to exceed 
50 man-months for each side; and 

d. At least two graduate-level students or young spe- 
cialists in the fields of dance, music, theater, film and the 
graphic and plastic arts for the purpose of study, research 
and training for periods of from four to ten months in 
specialized schools, institutes, conservatories, theaters 
museums, studios, or other institutions. 

2. The Parties agree to provide for exchanges of pro- 
fessors and specialists from universities and other institu- 
tions of higher learning, in accordance with the desires of 
the receiving side, for periods of from one semester up 
to one academic year, to offer instruction and to lecture 
at universities and other institutions of higher learning in 
the fields of : 

a. The natural sciences, technical sciences, humanities 
and social sciences; and 

b. Language, literature and linguistics, 

3. The Parties agree to provide for the exchange of at 
least two specialists in vocational rehabilitation or edu- 
cation of the handicapped from each side during the pe- 
riod of this Program for a period of from three to six 
months. The specialists will conduct research on topics 
to be agreed upon between the appropriate organizations 
of both countries. 

4. The Parties agree to facilitate the conducting of 
bilateral seminars of United States and Soviet specialists 
in education: twelve participants from each side for a 
period of two to four weeks on subjects to be agreed upon 
subsequently. During the period of this Program, four 
seminars will be conducted in each country, two in sub- 
jects bearing on higher education, and two in subjects 
bearing on primary and secondary education. 

5. The Parties agree to exchange during the period of 
this Program four delegations from each side composed 
of three to five specialists for a period of up to three weeks 
on topics to be agreed upon subsequently; two of these 
delegations shall be in the field of higher education, and 
two in primary and/or secondary education. 

6. The Parties agree to explore the possibility of an ex- 
change of primary or secondary school teachers between 
appropriate organizations of the two countries, 

7. The United States will take measures to encourage 
the study of the Russian language in the United States in 
accordance with the Joint United States-Soviet Commu- 
nique of May 29, 1972. 


8. The Parties agree to explore the possibility of an 
exchange of information and appropriate consultation 
concerning equivalency of degrees. 


9. The exchanges specified in this Section will be 
implemented in accordance with the terms of a supple- 
mental agreement to be effected through an exchange of 
notes. 

Section II 


PERFORMING ARTS 


1. The Parties agree to facilitate the tours of at least 
ten major performing arts groups from each side during 
the period of this Program. The detailed arrangements 
for tours of these groups will be provided for in contracts 
to be concluded between the following entities: for tours 
of American groups, between the Embassy of the United 
States of America in Moscow or authorized representa- 
tives of the groups themselves and the appropriate concert 
organizations of the Soviet Union; for tours of Soviet 
groups, between appropriate organizations or impresarios 
of the United States and concert organizations of the 
Soviet Union. The receiving Party will seek to satisfy the 
wishes of the sending Party concerning the timing and 
duration of the tours as well as the number of cities to 
be visited. 

2. The Parties agree to facilitate the tours of at least 
35 individual performers from each side during the period 
of this Program. Arrangements for tours of individual 
performers will be made directly between appropriate 
organizations or impresarios of the United States and 
concert organizations of the Soviet Union. 


Section III 


PUBLICATIONS 


1. The Parties agree to render practical assistance for 
the successful distribution of the magazines Amerika in 
the Soviet Union and Soviet Life in the United States 
on the basis of reciprocity and to consult as necessary in 
order to find ways to increase the distribution of these 
magazines. Upon reaching full distribution of the 62,000 
copies of each magazine as currently provided for, the 
Parties will examine the possibilities of expanding the 
reciprocal distribution of the magazines to 82,000 copies 
per month by December 1976. The Parties will distribute 
free of charge unsold copies of the magazine among 
visitors to mutually-arranged exhibitions. 

2. The Parties agree to encourage the exchange of 
specialized publications and microfilms between the Na- 
tional Archives of the United States of America and 
the Main Archival Administration of the Council of 
Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Section IV 
EXHIBITIONS 


1. The Parties agree to exchange exhibitions during 
the period of this Program, as follows: 
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a. From the Soviet side, either a major industrial /trade 
exhibition or one or two circulating exhibitions. The de- 
cision of the Soviet side on this matter will be conveyed 
through diplomatic channels; and 

b. From the US side, one or two circulating 
exhibitions. 

The subjects of the exhibitions will be agreed upon 
through diplomatic channels. 

The circulating exhibitions will be shown in nine cities 
in each country for a period of up to 28 actual showing 
days in each city. The Parties will discuss in a prelimi- 
nary fashion the nature and general content of each ex- 
hibition and will acquaint each other with the exhibitions 
before their official opening, in particular through the ex- 
change of catalogues, prospectuses and other information 
pertinent to the exhibitions. Other conditions for conduct- 
ing the exhibitions (dates, size and character of premises, 
number of personnel, financial terms, etc.) shall be subject 
to agreement by the Parties. Arrangements for conducting 
the exhibitions will be concluded no later than five months 
before their opening. 


2. The Parties agree to render assistance for the ex- 
change of exhibitions, including art exhibitions, between 
the museums of the two countries, and to encourage these 
museums to establish and develop direct contacts with the 
aim of exchanging informative materials, albums, art 
monographs and other publications of mutual interest. 
In the case of art exhibitions, their content and the condi- 
tions for conducting them would be the subject of discus- 
sion and special agreement in each case between the 
relevant American museums and the Ministry of Cul- 
ture of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


3. The Parties will agree through diplomatic channels 
on the arrangements for other exhibitions and on par- 
ticipation in national exhibitions which may take place 
in either country. 


SECTION V 


GENERAL 


Each of the Parties shall have the right to include in 
delegations interpreters or members of its Embassy, who 
shall be considered as within the agreed total membership 
of such delegations. 


NOTE: The text of the agreement was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


The agreement was signed at a ceremony in the Benjamin 
Franklin Room at the Department of State on Tuesday, June 19, 
1973. President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev attended 
the ceremony. 


Health Care, Economic Development 
Administration, and Airport 
Construction Bills 


Statement by the President on Signing S. 1136, H.R. 
2246, and S. 38 Into Law. June 19, 1973 


Last week in Pekin, IIl., I called for a new spirit of 
“responsible partnership” between the executive and leg- 
islative branches—a partnership of give and take, one in 
which “we can accommodate our positions without 
abandoning our principles.” 

Yesterday I signed into law three authorization bills 
which reflect that sense of partnership. 

These bills touch upon a wide range of domestic con- 
cerns, including health care, economic development in 
rural areas, and airport construction. Each measure dif- 
fers somewhat from my own request, but each one also 
represents an effort by the Congress to strike a reasonable 
compromise with the Administration. 

While the authorization levels are higher than I believe 
desirable, they will not damage our overall fiscal position 
if the Congress now follows my budget recommendations 
in the appropriations process. 

So long as the Congress follows a responsible course in 
the passage of future spending bills, I will cooperate in 
the spirit of partnership. 

But as we go forward, let there be no mistake about one 
fundamental point: If bills come to my desk which are 
irresponsible and would break open the Federal budget, 
forcing more inflation upon the American people, I will 
veto them. That has been my stand in the past, and it will 
continue to be my position in the future. 

There is no issue of greater concern to the Nation 
today than the rising cost of the family budget, and there 
is no better way for the Government to conquer this 
problem than to keep a lid on the Federal budget. There 
can be no compromising of that principle. 


Extension of Health Programs 


The first of these bills, S. 1136, is the “Health Pro- 
grams Extension Act of 1973.” It revises and extends a 
dozen health programs through June 1974. 

The Administration and the Congress agree that sev- 
eral of these efforts should be continued, including formula 
and project grants for health services, comprehensive 
health planning, health services research, and develop- 
ment and health statistics activities. 
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We disagree, however, on other programs. Among 
these are hospital construction subsidies, new long-term 
mental health center grants, regional medical programs, 
and subsidies to allied health and public health training. 
I believe that these programs spend public monies less 
effectively than they should be spent, and in my 1974 
budget I called for their elimination. While S. 1136 con- 
tinues these programs, it does so for only 1 year instead 
of the usual 3—5 year extension period. It also calls for a 
comprehensive review of the health authorities in this 
bill during the coming year. 

I continue to believe that it is essential to put all of 
our health expenditures to a vigorous test, eliminating 
programs which are ineffective or are no longer needed 
because they have achieved their goal. This was the ap- 
proach I used in determining my budget requests, and I 
am hopeful that the Congress will employ this same 


approach in reviewing these programs during the next 
12 months. 


Economic Development 


A second bill which I have signed is H.R. 2246, which 
provides for an additional year of funding for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration (EDA). 

The public controversy over the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration is now many months old. This pro- 
gram began as an experiment in 1965 to create permanent 
employment opportunities in economically depressed 
areas. I am convinced that this program has done little 
to help the poor, and it clearly overlaps other Federal 
programs. 

As a result, last October I vetoed a measure authoriz- 
ing more than $1.2 billion for this effort. This year, in 
my new budget, I proposed that EDA be phased out by 
June 30, 1973, and that we replace it with more 
focused and consolidated efforts to stimulate economic 
development. 

The bill which I have now signed authorizes $430 mil- 
lion for the Economic Development Administration over 
the coming fiscal year, a considerable reduction compared 
to the legislation which I vetoed last year. 

However, even as I sign this bill, I will continue to give 
vigorous support to a major overhaul of our economic 
development effort. Examples of other programs that can 
replace EDA activities which have been recently enacted 
or are awaiting Congressional action are the Rural De- 
velopment Act of 1972, the Better Communities Act, the 
Indian Tribal Government Grant Program, and the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act Amendments of 1972. 
In the near future, I shall also send to the Congress the 
new Responsive Governments Act which will increase 
State and local participation in the planning and man- 
agement of the many Federal grant programs now in 
existence. 

I also plan to submit to the Congress a budget amend- 
ment which would fund the Economic Development Ad- 
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ministration at a level of approximately $200 million dur- 
iny this transition year. While this amount is less than the 
level authorized by H.R. 2246, it is worth noting that tra- 
ditionally EDA appropriations are approximately one- 
third of authorizations. This reduced appropriation re- 
quest is also the maximum additional spending we can 
afford while keeping within the constraints of our budget 
and providing for an effective transition to our new 
programs. 

This amendment would provide adequate funding for 
four purposes: assisting communities affected by the re- 
duction of military bases to make an orderly transition to 
other economic activities; awarding of grants for public 
works, planning, and technical assistance under tra- 
ditional EDA operations; assisting Indian economic de- 
velopment; and assisting in providing funds for economic 
development activities planned by regional commissions. 
I continue to believe the supporting role in regional com- 
mission activities must be shifted from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to State government, but I am willing to 
continue a limited amount of Federal funding for their 
projects during this 1 year of transition. 


Construction and Improvement of Airports 


The third bill which I signed into law yesterday is S. 38, 
the Airport Development Acceleration Act of 1973. 


Both the Congress and the executive agree that the 
Federal Government should continue to assis: in the con- 
struction of new airports and in the improvement of exist- 
ing airports. The only question is how much we should 
spend. 

In my most recent budget, I recommended an annual 
level of $280 million. The Senate then passed a measure 
setting the tab at $420 million. The compromise which 
has been worked out in S. 38 is an authorization level 
of $310 million. 


A second feature of this bill, prohibiting the collection 
of “head taxes” at nearly all airports, has already raised 
a storm of protests among local governments which will 
lose a source of revenue. I previously favored a mora- 
torium rather than a prohibition on the taxes, so that we 
could study them more closely. Because of the special 
interest which local governments have in this issue, I am 
directing the Secretary of Transportation to conduct an 
immediate study of the effect of the prohibition and to 
submit his recommendations to me no later than July 1, 


1974. 


NOTE: The three bills were approved by the President on June 18, 

1973, as follows: 

H.R. 2246, an act to amend the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act of 1965 to extend the authorizations for a one-year 
period—Public Law 93-46 

S. 38, the Airport Development Acceleration Act of 1973—Public 
Law 93-44 


S. 1136, the Health Programs Extension Act of 1973—Public Law 
93-45 
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Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning 
Commission for Alaska 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Burton W. Silcock To Be c Member and 
Co-Chairman. June 19, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Burton W. Silcock, of Vienna, Va., to be a member 
of the Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Commis- 
sion for Alaska. As the President’s appointee to the Com- 
mission, upon his confirmation Mr. Silcock will become 
Co-Chairman of the Commission along with the Gover- 
nor of Alaska. He will succeed Jack O. Horton, who re- 
signed to become Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Land and Water Resources. 

Mr. Silcock has been Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, since July 15, 
1971. From 1965 to 1971, he was State Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management in Alaska. 

He has been with the Bureau of Land Management 
since 1953, and was stationed at Worland, Wyo., Boise, 
Idaho, and Cheyenne, Wyo., before becoming the State 
Director in Alaska. 

Mr. Silcock was born on July 22, 1922, in Burley, 
Idaho. He served in the U.S. Army from 1943 to 1946 and 
received his B.A. degree in forestry from Utah State Uni- 
versity in 1947. 

The Joint Federal-State Land Use Planning Commis- 
sion was created by the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act of 1971. The Commission consists of 10 members: the 
Governor of Alaska and four members appointed by him; 
one member appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate; and four members appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The Presidential ap- 
pointee and the Governor of Alaska serve as Co-Chairmen 
of the Commission. The Commission is to submit its final 
report to the President, the Congress, and the Governor 
and Legislature of Alaska by May 30, 1976. 


Imports of Petroleum and 
Petroleum Products 


Proclamation 4227. June 19, 1973 


MopiFryInc Proc.aMaTION No. 3279, RELATING To Im- 
PORTS OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRopucTs, 
PROVIDING FOR THE LONG-TERM CONTROL OF IMPORTS 
OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM Propucts THROUGH 
A SYSTEM OF LICENSE FEES AND PrRovipDING FOR 
GraDuAL REDUCTION OF LEVELS OF IMPORTS OF 


Crup—E. On, UNFinisHED O1Ls AND FINISHED 
Propucts 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The Chairman of the Oil Policy Committee, after con- 
sultation with the committee, has advised me that Proc- 
lamation No. 3279, as amended by Proclamation No. 
4210 of April 18, 1973, requires a number of technical 
changes which include, among others, revisions in the 
definitions of certain terms, the correction of inadvertent 
omissions, and provisions relating to the application of the 
oil import program to certain imports from foreign trade 
zones and the territories of American Samoa, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Chairman has advised me that none of these 
changes will adversely affect the national security. 

I agree with the foregoing recommendations and find- 
ings of the Chairman. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, including section 232 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, as amended, do hereby proclaim 
that, effective as of this date, Proclamation No. 3279, as 
amended by Proclamation No. 4210 of April 18, 1973, is 
hereby amended as follows: 

1. Subparagraph (1) of paragraph (a) of section 2 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 
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“(1) for Districts I-IV, 1,992,000 average barrels per 
day per calendar year; Provided, That, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing, there may be imported into 
District I an average of 50,000 barrels per day 
of No. 2 fuel oil, manufactured in the Western 
Hemisphere from crude oil produced in the 
Western Hemisphere under allocations made by 
the Secretary, pursuant to regulations of the Sec- 
retary, to deepwater terminal operators who do 
not have crude oil import allocations into Districts 
I-V or Puerto Rico and who, in the allocation 
period beginning prior to January 1, 1973, had 
received, from the Secretary, an allocation of 
imports into District I of No. 2 fuel oil; Provided 
Further, That the Secretary may, by regulation, 
provide that a holder of an allocation for the im- 
portation of No. 2 fuel oil, may import crude 
oil produced in the Western Hemisphere in lieu 
of No. 2 fuel oil, barrel for barrel, and exchange 
such crude oil for No. 2 fuel oil. Whenever the 
Chairman of the Oil Policy Committee, after 
consultation with the committee, finds that, be- 
cause of supply, price, or other considerations, 
the requirement that No. 2 fuel oil be manufac- 
tured in the Western Hemisphere from crude oil 
produced in the Western Hemisphere is unduly 
restricting the availability of such oil for impor- 
tation into District I and is not required for the 
national security, he shall so advise the Secretary 
who shall then suspend such requirement for such 
period of time as he shall deem compatible with 
the purposes of this proclamation.” 


803 


2. Subparagraph (i) of paragraph (d)(1) of section 
2 thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) for Districts I-IV, 960,000 average barrels per 
day per calendar year; Provided, That, the Sec- 
retary may, within the limits established by sub- 
paragraph (1) of paragraph (a) of this section, 
increase the quantity of crude oil and unfinished 
oils, which may be imported from Canada so long 
as such increase is, in his judgment, consonant 
with the purposes of this proclamation.” 

3. Subparagraph (ii) of paragraph (d)(1) of section 

2 thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) for District V, 280,000 average barrels per day 
per calendar year; Provided, That, the Secretary 
may, within the limits established by subpara- 
graph (1) of paragraph (a) of this section, in- 
crease the quantity of crude oil and unfinished 
oils which may be imported from Canada, so 
long as such increase is, in his judgment, conso- 
nant with the purposes of this proclamation.” 

4. Paragraph (a) of section 3 thereof is hereby amended 

to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3(a)(1) Effective May 1, 1973, the Secretary 
shall, by regulation, establish a system of fees 
for licenses issued under allocations of imports of 
crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products, 
over the above levels of imports established by 
section 2 of this proclamation. Such regulation 
shall require, among other appropriate provi- 
sions, that (i) with respect to imports, other than 
imports from Canada of motor gasoline and fin- 
ished products, such fees shall be: 





Fer SCHEDULE 
[Cents per barrel] 





May 1, 
1973 


Nov. 1, 
1973 





Motor gasoline 
All other finished products and unfinished oils (ex- 
cept ethane, propane, butanes, and asphalt) 


13.0 
54.5 


20. 0 





and, 


(ii) that, with respect to imports from Canada of motor gasoline and finished products, such fees shall be: 


Fee SCHEDULE 


[Cents per barrel] 





May 1, 


Nov. 1, 
1973 1973 


May 1, Nov. 1, May 1, Nov. 1, 
1974 1974 1976 1976 





Motor gasoline 0 


Other finished products (but not including ethane, 


propane, butanes, or asphalt) 0 


1 
5.4 6.0 22. 1 22. 
3.0 4.2 22. 1 22. 1 





Nov. I, 
1977 


May I, Nov. 1, May 1, Nov. I, 
1978 1978 979 1980 1980 





Motor gasoline ‘ 31.5 


Other finished products (but not including ethane, 


propane, butanes, or asphalt)____......._____- , 31.5 


41.0 41.0 , 63.0 63.0 
41.0 41.0 63. 0 63.0 
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“(2) License fees payable for imports of motor gaso- 


line or other finished products or unfinished oils, 
manufactured in American Samoa, Guam, or 
the Virgin Islands or in a foreign trade zone 
and transported to the Customs territory of the 
United States by overland means or by vessel or 
vessels under United States registry, shall be at 
the rate applicable to the feedstock from which 
such motor gasoline or other finished product or 
unfinished oil was manufactured: Provided, 
That such rate shall apply also in cases where 
the holder of the license establishes to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary that he made a good 
faith attempt to arrange shipment by vessel under 
United States registry and that no such vessel 
was available for the purpose at the time this 
shipment was made. 

The Secretary is authorized to refund fees, 
whether in whole or in part, where (i) the 
licensee failed to use, wholly or in part, the 
license issued to him; (ii) refunds of license fees, 
whether in whole or in part, are ordered by the 
Oil Import Appeals Board; (iii) refund of a 
license fee, whether in whole or in part, is called 
for by reason of a person having exported 
finished products or petrochemicals; (iv) crude 
oil imported by virtue of a license for which a 
fee was paid has been manufactured into asphalt; 
(v) refund of a license fee is called for by reason 
of the same having been improperly charged.” 


agency of the United States need not be accom- 
panied by a certified check or a cashier’s check 
or a bond as required by this paragraph.” 

6. Subparagraph (1) of paragraph (c) of section 3 

thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) All monies received by the Secretary under 
the terms of paragraph (b) of this section 
shall be held by the Secretary in a suspense 
account and may be drawn upon by the 
Secretary (i) for the payment of refundable 
license fees; (ii) for the payment to Puerto 
Rico of sums equal to the sums collected by 
way of license fees for imports into Puerto 
Rico (other than imports from the Virgin 
Islands) and not otherwise refundable; and 
(iii) for the payment to American Samoa, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands, as the case may 
be, of sums equal to the sums collected by way 
of license fees and not otherwise refund- 
able for imports therefrom into the Customs 
territory of the United States of crude oil 
or motor gasoline, other finished products, or 
unfinished oils, manufactured in American 
Samoa, Guam, or the Virgin Islands. Bal- 
ances remaining in such suspense account 
and not required to be reserved for payments 
hereinabove provided shall be deposited at 
the end of each fiscal year in the Treasury 
of the United States and credited to miscella- 


5. Paragraph (b) of section 3 thereof is amended to 
read as follows: 
“(b) Except for allocations and licenses to which a 


neous receipts. Whenever the Chairman of 
the Oil Policy Committee, after consultation 


license fee is not applicable, applications for 
allocations and licenses for imports subject to fee 
under the preceding paragraph shall be accom- 
panied by the applicant’s certified check, or a 
cashier’s check, payable to the order of the 
Treasurer of the United States in the amount 
chargeable pursuant to this section or by a bond 
with a surety on the list of acceptable sureties 
on Federal bonds maintained by the Bureau of 
Accounts, Department of the Treasury, in a sum 
not less than the amount chargeable pursuant 
to this section, conditioned upon payment to the 
order of the Treasurer of the United States, 
within thirty (30) calendar days from the date 
of entry or withdrawal from warehouse for con- 
sumption of the commodities for the importation 
of which a license or licenses have issued, in the 
amount chargeable pursuant to this section. Ap- 
plications not accompanied by a certified check, 
cashier’s check, or bond in the amount required 
shall not be considered. Applications by or for the 
account of a department, establishment, or 


with the committee, determines that any such 
payments to Puerto Rico, American Samoa, 
Guam, or the Virgin Islands are not conso- 
nant with the purposes of this proclamation, 
he shall so advise the Secretary who shall then 
amend the applicable regulations accord- 
ingly.” 

7. Subparagraph (1) of paragraph (b) of section 4 
thereof is hereby amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof: 

“In respect of the territories of American Samoa, 
Guam, the Virgin Islands, and foreign trade zones, 
the Secretary may make such regulations as he deems 
consonant with the purposes of this proclamation to 
the end that persons having refineries and petro- 
chemical plants located in such territories or zones 
shall participate to the fullest practicable extent, 
upon terms not less favorable, so far as possible, than 
those accorded to persons in the Customs territory 
of the United States in all appropriate aspects of the 
programs authorized by this proclamation.” 
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8. Subparagraph (2) of paragraph (b) of section 4 established by the Secretary. For the allocation 
is hereby amended by deleting the proviso therein period commencing in 1974 and subsequent al- 
contained. location periods, the Secretary may make alloca- 

9. Subparagraph (5) of paragraph (b) of section 4 tions of imports of residual fuel oil to be used as 
thereof is hereby amended to read as follows: fuel into District I based upon estimated deep- 

“(5) With respect to the allocation of imports to which water terminal inputs during a base period to be 


license fees are not applicable of residual fuel oil 
to be used as fuel in Puerto Rico, such regulations 
shall, to the extent possible, provide for a fair 
and equitable distribution of imports of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel among persons who 
were importers of that product into Puerto Rico 
during all or part of the calendar year 1958. In 
addition, the Secretary by regulation may, to 
the extent possible, provide for a fair and equita- 
ble distribution of imports of residual fuel oil to 
be used as fuel, the maximum sulphur content 
of which is acceptable to the Secretary, (i) 
among persons who are in the business in the 
respective districts or Puerto Rico of selling resid- 
ual fuel oil to be used as fuel and who in a base 
period to be established by the Secretary had 
inputs of that product to deepwater terminals 
located in the respective districts or Puerto Rico 
and (ii) among persons who are in the business 
in the respective districts or Puerto Rico of selling 
residual fuel oil to be used as fuel and who have 
throughput agreements (warehouse agreements ) 
with deepwater terminal operators. With respect 
to the allocation of imports into District I of re- 
sidual fuel oil to be used as fuel, such regulations, 
shall, to the extent possible, provide for a fair 
and equitable distribution of imports of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel (i) among persons who 
are in the business in District I of selling residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel and who in a base 
period to be established by the Secretary had 
inputs of that product to deepwater terminals 
located in District I; (ii) among persons who are 
in the business in District I of selling residual fuel 
oil to be used as fuel and who have throughput 
agreements (warehouse agreements) with deep- 
water terminal operators; and (iii) notwithstand- 
ing the levels established in section 2 of this 
proclamation, during the allocation year com- 
mencing in 1973, the Secretary may make alloca- 
tions of imports of residual fuel oil to be used as 
fuel into District I to persons in District I who 
own and operate newly constructed deepwater 
terminal facilities, based upon estimated deep- 
water terminal inputs during a base period to be 
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established by the Secretary to persons in District 
I who own and operate newly constructed deep- 
water terminal facilities; Provided, That such 
allocations shall be included within the levels 
established by subparagraph (4) of paragraph 
(a) of section 2 of this proclamation, as 
amended.” 


10. Paragraph (b) of section 5 thereof is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 
“(b) The Appeals Board may be empowered, subject 


to the general direction of the Chairman of the 
Oil Policy Committee, without regard to the 
limits of the maximum levels of imports estab- 
lished in section 2 of this proclamation: (1) to 
reverse or modify on grounds of error actions 
taken by the Secretary on applications for allo- 
cations of imports under such regulations; (2) 
to modify, on the grounds of exceptional hard- 
ship, any allocation made to any person under 
such regulations; (3) to grant allocations of im- 
ports of crude oil and unfinished oils in special 
circumstances to persons with importing histories 
who do not qualify for allocations under 
such regulations; (4) to grant allocations of im- 
ports of finished products on grounds of ex- 
ceptional hardship; (5) to grant allocations of 
imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and 
finished products to independent refiners or 
established independent marketers who are ex- 
periencing exceptional hardship or in emergen- 
cies in order to assure, insofar as practicable, that 
adequate supplies are available; (6) to review 
the revocation or suspension of any allocation 
or license; (7) to review the denial by the Sec- 
retary of refunds of license fees, whether in whole 
or in part, theretofore paid by a person; and (8) 
to grant refunds, in whole or in part, of license 
fees paid by persons to whom licenses were issued 
for imports which they subsequently became en- 
titled to make under allocations made by the 
Board. Except with respect to its function to 
review applications for allocations of imports 
to which license fees are applicable, licenses 
issued pursuant to Board allocations shall be fee 
exempt.” 
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11. The first paragraph of section 11 thereof is 

amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11 Annually, beginning May 1, 1974, the 
maximum levels of imports subject to al- 
location and license, to which license fees 
shall not be applicable, except allocations 
made and licenses issued by reason of new, 
expanded, or reactivated refinery capacity 
and petrochemical plants and in Districts I— 
IV and District V allocations and licenses 
issued to persons who manufacture in such 
Districts finished products or petrochemicals 
from crude oil and unfinished oils and who 
export finished products or petrochemicals, 
subject to such designations as the Secretary 
may make, shall be reduced as follows:” 

12. Paragraph (a) of section 12 thereof is amended to 

read as follows: 

“Sec. 12(a) Commitments and obligations contained 
in long-term allocations heretofore made of 
imports of crude oil and unfinished oils into 
Puerto Rico shall be unimpaired by this 
proclamation or regulations issued there- 
under.” 

13. Subparagraph (2) of paragraph (g) of section 15 

thereof is amended to read as follows: 

““(2) ‘Gasoline’ means a refined petroleum distillate, 
including naphtha, jet fuel or other petroleum oils 
(but not benzene which meets the ASTM dis- 
tillation standards for nitration grade or cumene, 
ethylbenzene, isoprene, meta-xylene, orthoxylene 
or para-xylene having a purity of 95 percent or 
more by weight) derived by refining or process- 
ing crude oil or unfinished oils, in whatever type 
of plant such refining or processing may occur, 
and having a boiling range at atmospheric pres- 
sure from 80° to 400° F.” 

14. Subparagraph (4) of paragraph (g) of section 15 

thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) ‘Distillate fuel oil’ means any fuel oil, gas oil, 
topped crude oil, or other petroleum oils (except 
refined petroleum wax) derived by refining or 
processing crude oil or unfinished oils, in what- 
ever type of plant such refining or processing may 
occur, which has a boiling range at atmospheric 
pressure from 550° to 1200° F.” 

15. Subparagraph (1) of paragraph (h) of section 15 

thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) By distillation with a resulting yield of at least 
two distinct finished products or unfinished oils, 
two of which must be equal to not less than 10 
percent of the total charge of such unfinished 
oils to a distillation unit. Different grades or 
specifications of finished products or unfinished 
oils will not constitute distinct finished products 


or unfinished oils for purposes of this subpara- 
graph. Distillation of petroleum oils which have 
been reconstituted by blending of two or more 
finished products or unfinished oils does not con- 
stitute processing for the purposes of this 
subparagraph.” 

16. Subparagraph (2) of paragraph (h) of section 15 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(2) By catalytic or thermal conversion in process 
units such as alkylation, coking, cracking, hydro- 
fining, hydrodesulphurization, polymerization, 
isomerization, dehydrogenation, or reforming.” 

17. Paragraph (k) of section 15 thereof is amended 
by adding the following subparagraphs: 

“(6) That certain allocation made to Fuel Desulphur- 
ization, Inc., of residual fuel oil and fuel oil into 
Districts I-[V—dated January 8, 1969 (as 
amended ). 

That certain allocation made to Guardian Oil 
Refining Corporation of residual fuel oil in Dis- 
tricts I-I[V—dated January 8, 1969 (as 
amended ). 

That certain allocation made to Supermarine 
Inc., of residual fuel oil and fuel oil into 
Districts I-[V—dated January 8, 1969 (as 
amended ). 

That certain zone allocation made to Hawaiian 
Independent Refinery, Inc., of shipments of 
crude oil and unfinished oils into foreign-trade 
sub-zone No. 9-A at Ewa, Oahu, Hawaii, of 
foreign-trade zone No. 9—Honolulu, Hawaii, 
dated May 7, 1970.” 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this nineteenth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 


Ricwarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:39 p.m., 
June 19, 1973] 


Convention on Taxation 


Convention Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Matters 
of Taxation. June 20, 1973 


The President of the United States of America and 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, desiring to avoid double tax- 
ation and to promote the development of economic, 
scientific, technical, and cultural cooperation between 
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both States, have appointed for this purpose as their 
respective. plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: 

George P. Schultz, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
U.S.A.; and 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

Nikolai Semenovich Patolichev, Minister of Foreign 
Trade of the USSR; 

Who have agreed as follows: 


ArTICLE I 


1. The taxes which are the subject of this Convention 
are: 

(a) In the case of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, taxes and dues provided for by the All-Union 
legislation ; 

(b) In the case of the United States of America, 
taxes and dues provided for by the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

2. This Convention shall also apply to taxes and dues 
substantially similar to those covered by paragraph 1. 
which are imposed in addition to, or in place of, exist- 
ing taxes and dues after the signature of this Convention. 


ARTICLE II 


In this Convention, the terms listed below shall have 
the following meaning: 

1. “Soviet Union” or “USSR” means the Unicon of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and, when used in a geographi- 
cal sense, means the territories of all the Union Repub- 
lics. Such term also includes: 

(a) The territorial sea thereof, and 


(b) The seabed and subsoil of the submarine areas 
adjacent to the coast thereof, but beyond the territorial 
sea, over which the Soviet Union exercises sovereign 
tights, in accordance with international law, for the pur- 
pose of exploration for and exploitation of the natural 
resources of such areas. However, it is understood that 
such term includes such areas only to the extent that the 
person property or activity with respect to which ques- 
tions of taxation arise is connected with such exploration 
or exploitation. 

2. “United States” or “USA” means the United States 
of America and, when used in a geographical sense, means 
the territories of all the states and of the District of 
Columbia. Such term also includes: 

(a) The territorial sea thereof, and 


(b) The seabed and subsoil of the submarine areas 
adjacent to the coast thereof, but beyond the territorial 
sea, over which the United States exercises sovereign 
rights, in accordance with international law, for the pur- 
pose of exploration for and exploitation of the natural 
resources of such areas. However, it is understood that 


such term includes such areas only to the extent that the 
person, property or activity with respect to which ques- 
tions of taxation arise is connected with such exploration 
or exploitation. 

3. “Resident of the Soviet Union” means: 

(a) a legal entity or any other organization treated 
in the USSR as a legal entity for tax purposes which is 
created under the laws of the Soviet Union or any Union 
Republic and 

(b) an individual resident in the Soviet Union for 
purposes of its tax. 

4. “Resident of the United States” means: 

(a) a corporation or any other organization treated 
in the United States as a corporation for tax purposes 
which is created or organized under the laws of the 
United States or any state thereof or of the District of 
Columbia and 

(b) an individual resident in the United States for 
purposes of its tax. 

5. “Contracting State” means the United States or 
the Soviet Union, as the context requires. 

6. The term “competent authorities” means: 

(a) in the case of the Soviet Union, the Ministry of 
Finance 

(b) in the case of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate. 


ArTIcLE III 


1. The following categories of income derived from 
sources within one Contracting State by a resident of the 
other Contracting State shall be subject to tax only in that 
other Contracting State: 

(a) rentals, royalties, or other amounts paid as con- 
sideration for the use of or right to use literary, artistic, 
and scientific works, or for the use of copyrights of such 
works, as well as the rights to inventions (patents, au- 
thor’s certificates) , industrial designs, processes or formu- 
lae, computer programs, trademarks, service marks, and 
other similar property or rights, or for industrial, commer- 
cial, or scientific equipment, or for knowledge, experi- 
ence, or skill (know-how) ; 

(b) gains derived from the sale or exchange of any 
such rights or property, whether or not the amounts real- 
ized on sale or exchange are contingent in whole or in 
part, on the extent and nature of use or disposition 
of such rights or property; 

(c) gains from the sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty received as a result of inheritance or gift; 

(d) income from the furnishing of engineering, archi- 
tectural, designing, and other technical services in con- 
nection with an installation contract with a resident of 
the first Contracting State which are carried out in a 
period not exceeding 36 months at one location; 

(e) income from the sale of goods or the supplying 
of services through a broker, general commission agent 
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or other agent of independent status, where such broker, 
general commission agent or other agent is acting in 
the ordinary course of business; 

(f) reinsurance premiums; and 

(g) interest on credits, loans and other forms of 
indebtedness connected with the financing of trade be- 
tween the USA and the USSR except where received by 
a resident of the other Contracting State from the con- 
duct of a general banking business in the first Con- 
tracting State. 

2. A Contracting State shall not attribute taxable in- 
come to the following activities conducted within that 
Contracting State by a resident of the other Contracting 
State: 

(a) the purchase of goods or merchandise; 

(b) the use of facilities for the purpose of storage or de- 
livery of goods or merchandise belonging to the resident 
of the other Contracting State; 

(c) the display of goods or merchandise belonging 
to the resident of the other Contracting State, and also 
the sale of such items on termination of their display; 

(d) advertising by a resident of the other Contract- 
ing State, the collection or dissemination of information, 
or the conducting of scientific research, or similar activi- 
ties, which have a preparatory or auxiliary character for 
the resident. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. Income from commercial activity derived in one 
Contracting State by a resident of the other Contracting 
State, shall be taxable in the first Contracting State only if 
it is derived by a representation. 

2. The term “representation” means: 

(a) with regard to income derived within the USSR, 
an office or representative bureau established in the 
USSR by a resident of the United States in accordance 
with the laws and regulations in force in the Soviet 
Union; 

(b) with regard to income derived within the USA, 
an office or other place of business established in the USA 
by a resident of the Soviet Union in accordance with the 
laws and regulations in force in the United States. 

3. In the determination of the profits of a representa- 
tion, there shall be allowed as deductions from total 
income the expenses that are connected with the per- 
formance of its activity, including executive and general 
administrative expenses. 

4. This article applies to income, other than income of 
an individual dealt with in Article VI, from the furnish- 
ing of tour performances and other public appearances. 

5. The provisions of this article shall not affect the 
exemptions from taxes provided for by Articles III and V. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Income which a resident of the Soviet Union de- 
rives from the operation in international traffic of ships 


or aircraft registered in the USSR and gains which a resi- 
dent of the USSR derives from the sale, exchange, or 
other disposition of ships or aircraft operated in inter- 
national traffic by such resident and registered in the 
USSR shall be exempt from tax in the United States. 

2. Income which a resident of the United States de- 
rives from operation in international traffic of ships or 
aircraft registered in the USA and gains which a resident 
of the USA derives from the sale, exchange, or other dis- 
position of ships or aircraft operated in international traf- 
fic by such resident and registered in the USA shall be 
exempt from tax in the Soviet Union. 

3. Remuneration derived by an individual from the 
performance of labor or personal services as an employee 
aboard ships or aircraft operated by one of the Contract- 
ing States or a resident thereof in international traffic shall 
be exempt from tax in the other Contracting State if such 
individual is a member of the regular complement of the 
ship or aircraft. 

ArTIcLE VI 


1. Special exemptions. 

Income derived by an individual who is a resident of 
one of the Contracting States shall be exempt from tax 
in the other Contracting State as provided in subpara- 
graphs (a) through (f). 

(a) Governmental employees. 

(1) An individual receiving remuneration from gov- 
ernment funds of the Contracting State of which the 
individual is a citizen for labor or personal services per- 
formed as an employee of governmental agencies or insti- 
tutions of that Contracting State in the discharge of 
governmental functions shall not be subject to tax on such 
remuneration in that other Contracting State. 

(2) Labor or personal services performed by a citizen 
of one of the Contracting States shall be treated by the 
other Contracting State as performed in the discharge 
of governmental functions if such labor or personal serv- 
ices would be treated under the internal laws of the first 
Contracting State as so performed. However, it is under- 
stood that persons engaged in commercial activity, such 
as employees or representatives of commercial organiza- 
tions of the USA and employees or representatives of the 
foreign trade organizations of the USSR, shall not be con- 
sidered in the USSR and USA respectively as engaged 
in the discharge of governmental functions. 

(3) The provisions of this Convention shall not affect 
the fiscal privileges of diplomatic and consular officials 
under the general rules of international law or under spe- 
cial agreements. 

(b) Participants in programs of intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

An individual who is a resident of one of the Contract- 
ing States and who is temporarily present in the other 
Contracting State under an exchange program provided 
for by agreements between the governments of the Con- 
tracting States on cooperation in various fields of science 
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and technology shall not be subject to tax in that other 
Contracting State on remuneration received from sources 
within either Contracting State. 

(c) Teachers and researchers. 

(1) An individual who is a resident of one of the 
Contracting States and who is temporarily present in the 
other Contracting State at the invitation of a governmen- 
tal agency or institution or an educational or scientific 
research institution in that other Contracting State for 
the primary purpose of teaching, engaging in research, 
or participating in scientific, technical, or professional 
conferences shall not be subject to tax in that other 
Contracting State on his income from teaching or research 
or participating in such conferences. 

(2) Subparagraph (1) shall not apply to income 
from research if such research is undertaken primarily 
for the benefit of a private person or commercial enter- 
prise of the USA or a foreign trade organization of the 
USSR. However, subparagraph (1) shall apply in all 
cases where research is conducted on the basis of inter- 
governmental agreements on cooperation. 

(d) Students. 

An individual who is a resident of one of the Con- 
tracting States and who is temporarily present in the 
other Contracting State for the primary purpose of study- 
ing at an educational or scientific research institution or 
for the purpose of acquiring a profession or a specialty 
shall be exempt from taxes in the other Contracting 
State, on a stipend scholarship, or other substitute type 
of allowance, necessary to provide for ordinary living 
expenses. 

(e) Trainees and specialists. 

An individual who is a resident of one of the Contract- 
ing States, who is temporarily present in the other Con- 
tracting State for the primary purpose of acquiring 
technical, professional, or commercial experience or per- 
forming technical services, and who is an employee of, 
or under contract with, a resident of the first mentioned 
Contracting State, shall not be subject to tax in that other 
Contracting State on remuneration received from abroad. 
Also, such individual shall not be subject to tax in that 
other Contracting State on amounts received from sources 
within that other Contracting State which are necessary 
to provide for ordinary living expenses. 

(f) Duration of exemptions. 

The exemptions provided for under subparagraphs 
(b), (c), (d), and (e) of this article shall extend only 
for such period of time as is required to effectuate the 
purpose of the visit, but in no case shall such period 
of time exceed: 

(1) One year in the case of subparagraphs (b) (Par- 
ticipants in programs of intergovernmental cooperation ) 
and (e) (Trainees and specialists) ; 


(2) Two years in the case of subparagraph (c) 
(Teachers and researchers) ; and 


(3) Five years in the case of subparagraph (d) (Stu- 
dents). If an individual qualifies for exemption under 
more than one of subparagraphs (b), (c), (d), and 
(e), the provisions of that subparagraph which is most 
favorable to him shall apply. However, in no case shall 
an individual have the cumulative benefits of subpara- 
graphs (b), (c), (d), and (e) for more than five tax- 
able years from the date of his arrival in the other 
Contracting State. 

2. General exemptions. 

Income derived by an individual who is a resident 
of one of the Contracting States from the performance 
of personal services in the other Contracting State, which 
is not exempt from tax in accordance with paragraph 1. 
of this article, may be taxed in that other Contracting 
State, but only if the individual is present in that other 
Contracting State for a period aggregating more than 183 
days in the taxable year. 


ArtTicLe VII 


This Convention shall not restrict the right of a Con- 
tracting State to tax a citizen of that Contracting State. 


ArticLe VIII 


This Convention shall apply only to the taxation of 
income from activity conducted in a Contracting State 
in accordance with the laws and regulations in force in 
such Contracting State. 


ArTICLE IX 


If the income of a resident of one of the Contracting 
States is exempt from tax in the other Contracting State, 
in accordance with this Convention, such resident shall 
also be exempt from any tax which is at present imposed 
or which may be imposed subsequently in that Contract- 
ing State on the transaction giving rise to such income. 


ARTICLE X 


1. A citizen of one of the Contracting States who is a 
resident of the other Contracting State shal] not be sub- 
jected in that other Contracting State to more burden- 
some taxes than a citizen of that other Contracting State 
who is a resident thereof carrying on the same activities. 

2. A citizen of one of the Contracting States who is a 
resident of the other Contracting State or a representation 
established by a resident of the first Contracting State 
in the other Contracting State shall not be subjected 
in that other Contracting State to more burdensome 
taxes than are generally imposed in that State on citi- 
zens or representations of residents of third States car- 
rying on the same activities. However, this provision shall 
not require a Contracting State to grant to citizens or 
representations of residents of the other Contracting State 
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ARTICLE XI 


1. If a resident of one of the Contracting States con- 
siders that the action of one or both of the Contracting 
States results or will result for him in taxation not in 
accordance with this Convention, he may, notwithstand- 
ing the remedies provided by the laws of the Contracting 
States, present his case to the competent authorities of 
the Contracting State of which he is a resident or citizen. 
Should the claim be considered to have merit by the com- 
petent authorities of the Contracting State to which the 
claim is made, they shall endeavor to come to an agree- 
ment with the competent authorities of the other Con- 
tracting State with a view to the avoidance of taxation 
not in accordance with the provisions of this Convention. 

2. In the event that such an agreement is reached the 
competent authorities of the Contracting States shall, as 
necessary, refund the excess amounts paid, allow tax 
exemptions, or levy taxes. 


ArTICLE XII 


The competent authorities of the Contracting States 
shall notify each other annually of amendments of the 
tax legislation referred to in paragraph 1. of Article I 
and of the adoption of taxes referred to in paragraph 2. of 
Article I by transmitting the texts of amendments or new 
statutes and notify each other of any material concerning 
the application of this Convention. 


ArTICLE XIII 


This Convention shall be subject to ratification and 
shall enter into force on the thirtieth day after the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification. The instruments of 
ratification shall be exchanged at Moscow as soon as 
possible. 

The provisions of this Convention shall, however, have 
effect for income derived on or after January 1 of the 
year following the year in which the instruments of 
ratification are exchanged. 


ArTICLE XIV 


1. This Convention shall remain in force for a period 
of three years after it takes effect and shall remain in 
force thereafter for an indefinite period. Either of the 
Contracting States may terminate this Convention at any 
time after three years from the date on which the Con- 


‘N 


tax benefits granted by special agreements to citizens or 
representations of a third State. 

3. The provisions of paragraphs 1. and 2. of this article 
shall apply to taxes of any kind’ imposed on the Federal 
or All-Union level, the state or Republic level, and on 
the local level. 
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vention enters into force by giving notice of termination 
through diplomatic channels at least six months before 
the end of any calendar year. In such event, the Con- 
vention shall cease to have effect beginning on January 1 
of the year following the year in which notice is given. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions of paragraph 1. of 
this article, upon prior notice to be given through diplo- 
matic channels, the provisions of subparagraphs (e), (f), 
or (g) of paragraph 1. of Article III and the provisions 
of Article IX may be terminated separately by either 
Contracting State at any time after three years from the 
date on which this Convention enters into force. In such 
event such provisions shall cease to have effect beginning 
on January 1 of the year following the year in which 
notice is given. 

In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries of the two 
Contracting States have signed the present Convention 
and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done at Washington, this 20th day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


FoR THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
GerorGcE P. SHULTZ 


For THE PRESWIUM OF THE SUPREME SOVIET OF THE 
UNION oF SovieT SocIALIst REPUBLICS 
N. S. PATOLICHEV 


NOTE: The text of the convention was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 

The convention was signed at a ceremony at the Department of 
the Treasury on Wednesday, June 20, 1973. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Scientific 
and Technical Cooperation in the Field of Peaceful 

Uses of Atomic Energy. June 21, 1973 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

Attaching great importance to the problem of satisfying 
the rapidly growing energy demands in both countries as 
well as in other countries of the world; 

Desiring to combine the efforts of both countries toward 
the solution of this problem through the development of 
highly efficient energy sources; 

Recognizing that solutions to this problem may be 
found in more rapid development of certain nuclear tech- 
nologies already under study, such as controlled thermo- 
nuclear fusion and fast breeder reactors, as well as in 
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additional basic research on the fundamental properties 
of matter; 

Noting with satisfaction the successful results of pre- 
vious cooperation between the Parties in the field of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy; 

Wishing to establish a more stable and long-term basis 
for cooperation in this field for the benefit of both their 
peoples and of all mankind; 

In accordance with and in further development of the 
Agreement between the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on Cooperation in the Fields of Sci- 
ence and Technology of May 24, 1972; the Memoran- 
dum on Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy of September 28, 1972 between the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission and the USSR State Committee for 
the Utilization of Atomic Energy; and the General Agree- 
ment between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Contacts, Ex- 
changes and Cooperation of June 19, 1973; 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE 1 


The Parties will expand and strengthen their coopera- 
tion in research, development and utilization of nuclear 
energy, having as a primary objective the development of 
new energy sources. This cooperation will be carried out 
on the basis of mutual benefit, equality and reciprocity. 


ARTICLE 2 


1. Cooperation will be concentrated in the following 
three areas: 

a. Controlled thermonuclear fusion. 

The aim of cooperation in this area is the eventual de- 
velopment of prototype and demonstration-scale thermo- 
nuclear reactors. Cooperation may include theoretical, 


calculational, experimental and _ design-construction 
studies at all stages up to industrial-scale operations. 

b. Fast breeder reactors. 

Cooperation in this area will be directed toward find- 
ing solutions to mutually agreed basic and applied prob- 
lems connected with the design, development, construc- 
tion and operation of nuclear power plants utilizing fast 
breeder reactors. 

c. Research on the fundamental properties of matter. 

Cooperation in this area will include joint theoretical 
and experimental studies on mutually agreed subjects, and 
particularly in high, medium and low energy physics, 
through utilization of accelerators, data processing equip- 
ment and other facilities of the two countries. Cooperation 
may also be undertaken on the design, planning and 
construction of joint facilities to be used in this area of 
research. 


2. Further details of cooperation in each of these three 
areas will be arranged through individual implementing 
protocols. 

3. Other areas of cooperation may be added by mu- 
tual agreement. 

4. Cooperation under this Agreement shall be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the respective countries. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. Cooperation provided for in the preceding Articles 
may take the following forms: 

a. Establishment of working groups of scientists and 
engineers for design and execution of joint projects; 

b. Joint development and construction of experiments, 
pilot installations and equipment; 

c. Joint work by theoretical and experimental scientists 
in appropriate research centers of the two countries; 

d. Organization of joint consultations, seminars and 
panels; 

e. Exchanges of appropriate instrumentation, equip- 
ment and construction materials; 

f. Exchanges of scientists and specialists; and 

g. Exchanges of scientific and technical information, 
documentation and results of research. 


2. Other forms of cooperation may be added by mu- 
tual agreement. 


ARTICLE 4 


In furtherance of the aims of this Agreement, the Par- 
ties will, as appropriate, encourage, facilitate and monitor 
the development of cooperation and direct contacts be- 
tween organizations and institutions of the two countries, 
including the conclusion, as appropriate, of implementing 
protocols and contracts for carrying out cooperative ac- 
tivities under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 5 


1. For the implementation of this Agreement, there 
shall be established a US-USSR Joint Committee on Co- 
operation in the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. Meet- 
ings will be convened once a year in the United States 
and the Soviet Union alternately, unless otherwise mu- 
tually agreed. 


2. The Joint Committee shall take such action as is 
necessary for effective implementation of this Agreement 
including, but not limited to, approval of specific projects 
and programs of cooperation; designation of appropriate 
participating organizations and institutions responsible 
for carrying out cooperative activities; and making recom- 
mendations, as appropriate, to the two Governments. 

3. The Executive Agents of this Agreement shall be, 
for the United States of America, the U.S. Atomic Energy 
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Commission, and for the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the USSR State Committee for the Utilization of 
Atomic Energy. The Executive Agents, on their respec- 
tive sides, shall be responsible for the operation of the 
Joint Committee and shall coordinate and supervise the 
development and implementation of cooperative activ- 
ities conducted under this Agreement. 


ARTICLE 6 


Nothing in this Agreement shall be interpreted to 
prejudice other agreements concluded between the Parties. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. This Agreement shall enter into force upon signa- 
ture and shall remain in force for ten years. It may be 
modified or extended by mutual agreement of the Parties. 

2. The termination of this Agreement shall not affect 
the validity of implementing protocols and contracts con- 
cluded under this Agreement between interested orga- 
nizations and institutions of the two countries. 

Done at Washington, this 21st day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 

For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHARD Nixon 
President of the United States of America 


For THE UNIon oF Soviet SociAList REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BrREzHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, CPSU 


NOTE: The agreement was signed in a ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House on Thursday, June 21, 1973. 


Strategic Offensive Arms Limitation 


Text of the “Basic Principles of Negotiations on the 
Further Limitation of Strategic Offensive 
Arms.” June 21, 1973 


The President of the United States of America, Richard 
Nixon, and the General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, L. I. Brezhnev, 

Having thoroughly considered the question of the fur- 
ther limitation of strategic arms, and the progress already 
achieved in the current negotiations, 

Reaffirming their conviction that the earliest adoption 
of further limitations of strategic arms would be a major 
contribution in reducing the danger of an outbreak of 
nuclear war and in strengthening international peace and 
security, 

Have agreed as follows: 

First. The two Sides will continue active negotiations 
in order to work out a permanent agreement on more 


complete measures on the limitation of strategic offensive 
arms, as well as their subsequent reduction, proceeding 
from the Basic Principles of Relations between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics signed in Moscow on May 29, 1972, and from the 
Interim Agreement between the United States of America 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of May 26, 
1972 on Certain Measures with Respect to the Limitation 
of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

Over the course of the next year the two Sides will make 
serious efforts to work out the provisions of the permanent 
agreement on more complete measures on the limitation 
of strategic offensive arms with the objective of signing 
it in 1974. 

Second. New agreements on the limitation of strategic 
offensive armaments will be based on the principles of the 
American-Soviet documents adopted in Moscow in May 
1972 and the agreements reached in Washington in June 
1973; and in particular, both Sides will be guided by the 
recognition of each other’s equal security interests and by 
the recognition that efforts to obtain unilateral advantage, 
directly or indirectly, would be inconsistent with the 
strengthening of peaceful relations between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Third. The limitations placed on strategic offensive 
weapons can apply both to their quantitative aspects as 
well as to their qualitative improvement. 

Fourth. Limitations on strategic offensive arms must 
be subject to adequate verification by national technical 
means. 

Fifth. The modernization and replacement of strategic 
offensive arms would be permitted under conditions which 
will be formulated in the agreements to be concluded. 

Sixth. Pending the completion of a permanent agree- 
ment on more complete measures of strategic offensive 
arms limitation, both Sides are prepared to reach agree- 
ments on separate measures to supplement the existing 
Interim Agreement of May 26, 1972. 

Seventh. Each Side will continue to take necessary or- 
ganizational and technical measures for preventing acci- 
dental or unauthorized use of nuclear weapons under its 
control in accordance with the Agreement of September 
30, 1971 between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Washington, June 21, 1973 
For THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 
RicHarp Nixon 
President of the United States of America 
For THE UNion oF Soviet Sociatist REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BrezHNEV 
General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee, CPSU 
NOTE: The document was signed in a ceremony in the East Room at 
the White House on Thursday, June 21, 1973. 


For a news conference by Dr. Kissinger on the document, see the 
following item. 
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Strategic Offensive Arms Limitation 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, on the 
“Basic Principles of Negotiations on the Further 
Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms.” 


June 21, 1973 


Mr. ZiEGLER. As we mentioned to you this morning, 
President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev have 
reached agreement on the basic principles of negotiation 
of further limitation for strategic offensive arms. The final 
agreement of those principles was reached in the meeting 
yesterday evening. 

Also, an agreement will be signed today between the 
United States and the Soviet Union on scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation in the field of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The signing of both of these matters will take 
place at 3:30 in the East Room, which we have already 
announced. 

Before Dr. Kissinger briefs you on the matters I have 
just referred to, together with Ambassador [U. Alexis] 
Johnson, I should tell you that the morning meeting be- 
tween the President and General Secretary lasted for 
slightly over an hour. It began at 11:30 and ended at 
12:30. Dr. Kissinger participated in most of that meeting. 

The President and General Secretary then took a brief 
break and resumed their meetings at 1:20 and are still 
meeting at this time and plan to return to Washington 
for the signing ceremony at 3:30. With that, I will pre- 
sent to you Dr. Kissinger. 

Dr. Kissincer. Ladies and gentlemen, I will go over 
the agreement on SALT principles with you. Due to some 
misunderstanding between Camp David and my office 
here, the actual text hasn’t been distributed to you, but 
it will be at the end of the meeting. I thought that in order 
to explain it adequately, I would read to you each of the 
principles and then explain what they mean. 

There is no need for you to take down the text itself, 
because we are going to distribute it right after the meet- 
ing, together with a fact sheet, and my apologies for not 
having gotten it to you before this briefing. 

Let me first give you some background on the prin- 
ciples that have been agreed upon and what they are 
intended to achieve. 

As you know, the second round of SALT started last 
November, and as you know also, our representative is 
Ambassador Johnson, who is here to help with the 
briefing. 

The objective of these talks has been to consider a 
permanent agreement limiting offensive weapons to re- 
place the interim agreement that was signed in Moscow 


last May and which came into effect last October to run 
for 5 years. 
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Now, in negotiating a permanent agreement, one faces 
problems that are more complex than those in an interim 
agreement. The essence of the interim agreement was that 
both sides froze their offensive weapons at the levels they 
had achieved last May and, frankly, at the levels that were 
foreseeable over the terms of the interim agreement, for a 
period of 5 years. 

And as you know, we have always rejected the argu- 
ment that we had agreed to a numerical inferiority in the 
interim agreement precisely because there was no possi- 
bility of overcoming that numerical inferiority in the 5 
years for which the interim agreement was designed. 

On the other hand, when you are dealing with a per- 
manent agreement, you are affecting the long-term stra- 
tegic interests of both countries, and, therefore, numbers 
that are acceptable in an interim agreement will have a 
different connotation in a permanent agreement, and 
safeguards will have to be looked at in a different context. 

Secondly, with respect to a permanent agreement, we 
now face the situation that the numerical arms race, 
quantitative arms race, has been, in some respects, eclipsed 
in significance by the qualitative arms race. 

Throughout the 1960’s, it was considered that the 
buildup was the greatest threat to the stability of the arms 
race and hence to international peace. In this period we 
have to consider as well that the improvement—refine- 
ment of arms—in terms of accuracy, in terms of throw- 
weight, in terms of multiple warheads can be profoundly 
unsettling to this strategic equation, even when the num- 
bers on both sides are kept fairly constant. 

And thirdly, when one is talking about a permanent 
agreement, one has to consider the question not only of 
limiting arms, but the objective of reducing arms. It was 
in this context that the negotiations started last November 
and have been conducted for the last 6 months. 

The negotiations went through the usual phase of some 
exploratory discussions, followed by some more concrete 
proposals by both sides. However, we faced the situation 
in April, where it became clear that a comprehensive 
agreement of a permanent nature would require more 
time than the interval before the summit allowed, and, 
therefore, the President, General Secretary Brezhnev, in 
their communications with each other, decided that per- 
haps the approach of agreeing on some principles that 
could guide the negotiators, coupled with some full dis- 
cussions while they were meeting in the United States, 
could give a new impetus to the talks on strategic arms 
limitation. This is what was done. 

In the closest consultation with Ambassador Johnson 
and with the allies most concerned, we developed a set of 
principles on a preliminary basis, which we have further 
discussed since the General Secretary has arrived in the 
United States, and which led to the agreement which we 
are releasing today. 
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Now, since you don’t have the text, I think the best 
thing I can do is read it, and then attempt to explain its 
significance—what we understand by it. It isn’t very long. 
I see somebody is looking at his watch. [Laughter] 

The preamble says, the President of the United States 
and the General Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU, having thoroughly considered the question of 
the further limitation of strategic arms, and the progress 
already achieved at the current negotiations, reaffirming 
their conviction that the earliest adoption of further limi- 
tation of strategic arms would be a major contribution in 
reducing the danger of an outbreak of nuclear war and in 
strengthening international peace and security, have 
agreed as follows. 

The primary significance of the preamble is the empha- 
sis that both leaders give to their conviction of the impor- 
tance of the earliest adoption of further limitation of 
strategic arms, not only with respect to reducing the dan- 
ger of the outbreak of nuclear war, but with respect to 
the strengthening of international peace in general and, 
therefore, the personal backing that they are giving to a 
sense of urgency in the conduct of these negotiations. 

The first principle is as follows: The two sides will 
continue active negotiations in order to work out a perma- 
nent agreement on more complete measures on the limi- 
tation of strategic offensive arms, as well as their subse- 
quent reduction, proceeding from the Basic Principles of 
Relations between the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed in Moscow, 
May 29, 1972, and from the interim agreement between 
the United States and the U.S.S.R. of May 26, 1972. 

Over the course of the next year, the two sides will 
make serious effort to work out the provisions of the per- 
manent agreement on more complete measures on the 
limitation of strategic offensive arms with the objective 
of signing in 1974. 

The first principle substantially speaks for itself. It com- 
mits both sides to accelerate their efforts, and it commits 
both sides to make a major effort to achieve an agreement 
in 1974, or during the course of 1974. The two leaders 
would not have made this formal statement if they did 
not believe that this goal was within reach and was 
attainable. 


Therefore, it represents a commitment by both sides to 
bring about—to do their utmost to bring about a perma- 
nent agreement on the limitation of strategic arms during 
the course of next year. This agreement is to be based on 
the basic principles of international relations that were 
established last year in Moscow and on the interim agree- 
ment. However, the United States’ position has been clear 
that the agreement has to be more comprehensive and 
that the numbers that last governed the interim agreement 
would not be the numbers of a permanent agreement. 

The second principle is: New agreements on the limita- 
tion of strategic offensive armaments will be based on the 


principles of the American-Soviet documents adopted in 
Moscow in May 1972 and the agreements reached in 
Washington in June 1973; and in particular, both sides 
will be guided by the recognition of each other’s equal 
security interests and by the recognition that efforts to 
obtain unilateral advantage, directly or indirectly, would 
be inconsistent with the strengthening of peaceful rela- 
tions between the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

This article attempts to set out the basic guidelines in 
which the two sides will approach the negotiations. It 
makes it clear that neither side can attempt to achieve, 
through these negotiations, a unilateral advantage and 
secondly, that we have always maintained the position 
that we did not separate our security interests from those 
of our allies, 

I must mention one other point with respect to the 
first principle, which is to say that both sides have agreed 
that the negotiations should include not only limitations 
on strategic arms, but measures for the reduction of stra- 
tegic arms. 

The third principle states: The limitations placed on 
strategic offensive weapons can apply both to their quan- 
titative aspects as well as to their qualitative improve- 
ment. 

This is one of the essential differences between SALT I 
and SALT II. SALT I concerned primarily exclusively 
the question of numerical limitation. SALT II will in- 
clude, as well, qualitative restraint. That will involve dis- 
cussions on MIRV’s, on throw-weight, and issues intro- 
duced by the other side with respect to specific types of 
armaments, for example, on airplanes. 

The fourth principle states: Limitations on strategic 
offensive arms must be subject to adequate verification 
by national technical means, which is a familiar principle 
from the previous SALT discussions and which the nego- 
tiating record makes it clear that we include, also, the im- 
perative that both sides will maintain practices which 
facilitate monitoring the agreement. 

The fifth principle applies to the modernization of arms 
and states: The modernization and replacement of stra- 
tegic offensive arms would be permitted under conditions 
which will be formulated in the agreements to be con- 
cluded. 

The essence here is that on the one hand there will be 
some provision for modernization and replacement. On 
the other hand, it also makes clear that the moderniza- 
tion and replacement cannot take: place except under 
agreed conditions that do not threaten the purposes of 
the agreement. 

The sixth principle is: Pending the completion of a 
permanent agreement on more complete measures of 
strategic offensive arms limitation, both sides are pre- 
pared to reach agreements on separate measures to supple- 
ment the existing interim agreement of May 26, 1972. 
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The significance of this principle is that, with respect 
to some issues that are time-urgent, in which the interval 
between now and the time in 1974 when we expect the 
permanent agreement to be concluded, that this interval 
might have a major impact on the existing strategic situa- 
tions, both sides have agreed that they would be prepared 
to negotiate supplementary or separate measures to the 
interim agreement which would probably be of shorter 
duration and which would, of course, be absorbed by the 
permanent agreement. 

The seventh principle is a reaffirmation of the acci- 
dental war agreement, which is to say that each side will 
continue to take necessary organizational and technical 
measures for preventing accidental or unauthorized use of 
nuclear weapons under its control in accordance with the 
agreement of September 30, 1971, between the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

To sum up, the statement of principles which will be 
signed today, first, formally commits the two principal 
leaders to the urgency of completing a permanent agree- 
ment and the relationship between international peace 
and security and the completion of such an agreement. 

Secondly, it states a deadline for the completion of the 
agreement, in 1974. 


Thirdly, it includes reductions as one of the objectives 
of the agreement and not simply limitation. 

Fourth, it defines a permanent agreement as one that 
will limit the number of weapons systems as well as to 
limit their qualitative improvement and, therefore, opens 
a dimension to the negotiations that was not covered by 


SALT I. 


And it defines some general principles as yardsticks 
against which the negotiators can measure progress. 

Now, these principles have to be seen also in terms of 
the negotiating record at Geneva, where both sides are 
now discussing concrete proposals and where it is, there- 
fore, perfectly clear what both sides mean by such phrases 
as “qualitative changes” and other phrases. 

It must also be seen in the light of the extensive dis- 
cussions that took place yesterday between the President 
and the General Secretary which dealt with how to give 
effect to these principles and how to move forward to 
these negotiations so that the timetable that has been set 
out in these principles can be realistically met. 

These, then, are the principles which will guide our 
actions over the next year. We expect that they will be 
seen as a major step in developing a permanent agree- 
ment on the limitation of offensive weapons—the ulti- 
mate reduction—as a move toward bringing under con- 
trol not only the pace of the arms race, but its nature 
and, therefore, will contribute to long-term prospects of 
peace. 

Now I will be glad to answer any questions, 
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Q. Dr. Kissinger, why do you find the need to provide 
for further interim agreements if you think you are going 
to have a permanent agreement within 18 months? 

Dr. Kissincer. This issue will, of course, be left in 
detail to the negotiators. The need could arise, for ex- 
ample, in the case of certain technological developments, 
where restraints on the pace of testing could affect the 
situation in the space over the next 12 to 18 months. It 
would be applied to those issues which are sensitive to 
the time interval that has been outlined in this agree- 
ment. It would not, obviously, apply to such issues as the 
numbers of weapons to be deployed because that would 
not arise in the 12- to 18-month period. 

Q. Does the United States seek parity in numbers in 
the permanent agreement? 

Dr. Kissincer. The issue of how you define equal 
security and no unilateral advantage is one of the most 
complex. As you know, with respect to the interim agree- 
ment, we believe that the larger number of our warheads 
compensated for the somewhat larger number of their 
missiles, and also the larger number of our airplanes. 
And we also concluded that in the 5-year period of this 
agreement we were not going to increase the number of 
these weapons anyway. 

With respect to a permanent ban, the limitations must 
be equitable, that is, they must take into account the 
numbers of weapons and the numbers of warheads. And 
we will certainly seek, and we will obtain what we con- 
sider strategic parity. 

Q. So you don’t have to have exactly the same num- 
bers in terms—— 

Dr. Kissincer. It depends what other limitations exist, 
and, therefore, it is very difficult to answer it in the 
abstract. In general, our objectives will be equality, but 
how you calculate this equality, we have to leave open 
to the negotiators. 

In effect, though, the total compositions of the forces 
should be substantially equal. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you said in reading this over, I don’t 
know if you meant it, that in principle three 

Dr. Kissincer. If I said it, there is a chance I meant 
it. [Laughter] 

Q. You said this is qualitative as well as quantitative, 
and later on you said the agreement will deal with 
qualitative. In relation to that, if you mean that it will 
deal with qualitative matters, can you relate principle 
four on the use of national technical means of inspection 
to the control of MIRV’s? Are you announcing that the 
United States is prepared to use national technical means 
of inspection to verify any kind of MIRV agreement that 
might be forthcoming? 

Q. Can we have the question, please? 

Dr. Kissincer. I will repeat the question, but not the 
introduction to the question. The question is that the 
third principle says that the agreement can apply both to 
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qualitative and to quantitative aspects, and then the fourth 
principle says that the limitation must be subject to ade- 
quate verification by national technical means. 

Miss Berger’s question was how these two principles 
could be reconciled and, specifically, whether we were 
saying that we were prepared to accept national verifica- 
tion for any kind of MIRV agreement. 

I think I would put it another way. I would say any 
kind of MIRV agreement that may be reached will have 
to be one that can be verified by national technical means, 
and, therefore, that those MIRV agreements that are not 
verifiable by national technical means would be difficult 
to reconcile with these provisions, and, therefore, the 
question depends on the nature of MIRV limitations that 
we are talking about. But as I have made clear, we con- 
sider the development of multiple independent warheads 
one of the major factors of concern in the arms race. And 
that is clearly understood by the other side. 

Q. You are aware that there are stories circulating that 
the President and Mr. Brezhnev are working on a so- 
called surprise agreement also in the nuclear field. Can 
you tell us whether in fact this is the only agreement going 
to be reached at the summit that has anything to do with 
nuclear weapons or, in a more general way, whether they 
are working on some more major surprise agreement— 
to be announced here, I mean? 

Dr. KissinceEr. I don’t want to comment on every- 
thing that they may be working on. I would not charac- 
terize anything as a surprise agreement, and I would say 
that there is nothing that they are working on that is 
directly relevant to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is there any understanding about 
whether forward-based systems will be considered in 
these negotiations? 

Dr. Kissincer. The basic position of the two sides has 
been elaborated in previous negotiations. We have left 
no doubt that we consider our security interests and those 
of our allies inseparable and that we believe that the cen- 
tral strategic systems should be the principal concern of 
this phase of the negotiations; that is to say, the ICBM’s, 
bombers, and submarine-launched ballistic missiles. 

The Soviet Union has taken a different view in the 
past. It is a view that we managed to avoid having to 
address in the first phase of SALT, and it is something 


which we believe can be negotiated in the second phase of 
SALT. 


But we can state now that with respect to forward- 
based systems, we will make no agreement that separates 
our security interests from those of our allies and that we 
believe that in this phase the central strategic systems 
should be the principal focus of negotiation. 


Q. What can you tell us of the changes the Soviets 
have made in the last year in their missile programs and 
whether they have been completely in accordance with 
the agreements reached in Moscow? 


Dr. Kissincer. The Soviet Union, to the best of my 
information, has pursued an active program within the 
terms of the agreement. If we should receive any infor- 
mation that is contrary to that, we will actively pursue 
it in the Standing Committee and in other channels. Up 
to now, they have pursued an active program, which is, 
however, to the best of our current information, within 
the terms of the agreement. 

Q. Could you give just a general outline of what that 
active program constitutes? 

Dr. Kissincer. I reveal Soviet strategic deployments 
only in bars in the Soviet Union. [Laughter] 

Q. Henry, I am having a little trouble here with the 
qualitative principle. What is new about the qualitative 
principle? I thought it was understood right along that 
SALT II would be qualitative as well as numerical. Are 
you saying here there is something in this that now per- 
mits the Soviet Union to place a freeze on MIRV’s? Is 
that what is new here? If not, what is the change? 

Dr. Kissincer. I am saying this is the first time that 
there is a formal statement to this effect by both sides. 
Our position on it has been made clear, and I have enun- 
ciated it to this group. This is the first time that an agreed 
guideline signed by the two leaders, or an agreed guide- 
line by the two sides, to this effect has been enunciated. 

Q. So it is that the Soviet Union has agreed to nego- 
tiate on MIRV? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to speak to the Soviet 
position because qualitative can include many things in 
addition to MIRV. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is the final agreement on SALT con- 
tingent on any agreement or understanding of any kind, 
and if not, what is all this talk about SALT not being 
reachable if the Soviet Union does not get most-favored- 
nation treatment? 

Dr. Kissincer. The SALT agreement is independent 
of other agreements, but it is, of course, dependent on the 
general climate of U.S.-Soviet relations. We have always 
held the view that the relationship between the general 
political climate and progress in SALT was close. 

It is not, however, linked as a condition to progress in 
any other negotiation ; it has not been stated as such by us. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, may I follow that up? In the event 
the Jackson amendment is adopted, will SALT go down 
the drain? 

Dr. KissincEr. I would not speculate on any particu- 
lar agreement. We have said that in the event that the 
Jackson amendment is adopted in its present form, that 
it would have a serious impact on Soviet-American rela- 
tions. What the particular impact will be on any specific 
negotiation, I would not want to go into. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, what can we say to our readers in 
the area of the prospects for reductions? Aren’t you kind 
of dangling out the proposition here that the world can 
look forward to a reduction in the spending for nuclear 
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armaments? What can we tell them the real prospects 
might be? When would it come, the lower number of mis- 
siles? Would it involve large amounts of savings on either 
side? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to go into specific pro- 
posals that are being negotiated. I will only say that our 
proposals will be consistent with these principles, and 
they will include proposals for initial limitations to be 
followed by ultimate reductions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, the linkage was not stated by us, with 
any other agreements. Have the Soviets raised the ques- 
tion of a linkage? 

Dr. Kissincer. The Soviet Union also has not raised 
any particular linkage. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, you said the numbers in the tem- 
porary agreement would not be the numbers in the perma- 
nent agreement 

Dr. Kissincer. Not necessarily. 

Q. Is it our side’s position that the Soviet Union’s 
numbers will have to be decreased more than our num- 
bers have to, to reduce or eliminate the apparent dispar- 
ity between the numbers agreed upon in the temporary 
agreement, and if so, do they accept that as a general 
proposition? 

Dr. Kissincer. How you set these limits, and what 
weapons you include in these limits is, of course, one of 
the key issues in the negotiations. For example, if you 
include bombers in the limits, the inequality in total num- 
bers is different than if you are only talking about missiles. 

Therefore, at what figure you set the limit, whether you 
set it at one below both sides’ current strength, at the 
strength of one side, or somewhere in between, that re- 
mains to be determined through the negotiations, and I 
don’t want to speculate on that. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, can you tell us, sir, if an attempt was 
made to reach an agreement in principle here on a MIRV 
freeze, but that was found to perhaps be too complex to 
achieve at this stage of the negotiations? 

Dr. Kissincer. I don’t want to go into the details of any 
particular negotiation. I don’t think that would be ap- 
propriate for me to do. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is there any news about a ban on 
underground testing? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have stated this is a subject under 
very active review in our Government now, and one on 
which we will make a decision as soon as the studies are 
completed, but not during the summit. 


Q. I have a double question. The first is: The implica- 
tion of your earlier comment about national means and 
MIRV’s—does that mean you will have to have a limita- 
tion on flight tests, a test ban on MIRV’s, and you cannot 
get into a production ban; and the second question is, if 
the two leaders are confident enough to set a deadline for 
the negotiations, why couldn’t the other principles be more 
specific on such questions as MIRV and the numbers than 
you have been able to be today? 


Dr. Kisstncer. Because, first, with respect to the ques- 
tion of what sort of limitations are verifiable by national 
means, it is obvious that flight testing is more easily veri- 
fiable than production, and this has been an issue we have 
covered in previous discussions on MIRV. 

With respect to the principles, our objective is to have 
the permanent agreement, and not have a spectacular an- 
nouncement. Many issues that can be agreed to in prin- 
ciple, nevertheless leave a margin—a narrow margin, but 
nevertheless a margin—for subsequent discussion, such as 
numbers, such as the type of qualitative limitations, and 
such as the procedures to be followed in eliminating the 
remaining margins. And for that reason, it was thought 
to be best if we went no further, then, now. But there have 
been discussions on how to proceed from here to meet this 
objective with some confidence. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, when you talk of quality, are you 
including limitations on technical improvements of accu- 
racy of warheads? 

Dr. Kissmvcer. When I speak of quality, these are all 
permissible issues to be raised. They have to be seen, how- 
ever, in the context of verifiability. And the more esoteric 
the problem the more complex the problem of verification 
becomes. And it is not in the interests of either side to have 
agreements, particularly of a permanent nature, in which 
both sides feel they are at the mercy of developments that 
they cannot control. 

So I would say, in principle, this is something that can 
be included in these discussions probably by means of 
restrictions on testing. In practice, however, it is getting 
into the more esoteric areas. 

Q. Can you express confidence that we will have some 
kind of limitation, particularly on land-based MIRV’s, 
within the next 18 months? 

Dr. Kissincer. I have confidence that we will achieve 
an agreement consistent with the principles enunciated. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 


at 1:57 p.m. in the Executive Briefing Room at the Old Executive 
Office Building. 


For the text of the document, see the preceding item. 


West African Drought 


The President’s Letter to Kurt Waldheim, Secretary 
General of the United Nations, on American Assistance 
Efforts, Including the Designation of Maurice J. 
Williams, Deputy Administrator of AID, as Special 
U.S. Coordinator. Dated June 20, 1973. 

Released June 21, 1973 


Dear Mr. Secretary General: 
I fully share the concerns which you have expressed to 
Ambassador Scali for the millions of persons who are 
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suffering from the terrible drought in the Sahelian na- 
tions of West and Central Africa. For many months re- 
ports from United States and United Nations representa- 
tives and from the governments themselves have related 
graphically the growing effects of the worst drought of 
this century in the African Sahel. Those of us who have 
been spared this scourge have been responding to the 
crisis, but more must be done, as you have said. The 
United States stands prepared to commit further resources 
as needs are identified. 

As you know, the United States response has been 
carried out on several fronts. We have increased the 
amounts of foodgrains destined for these nations through 
both American programs and the World Food Programs. 
By mid-summer, 156,000 tons of grain valued at nearly 
$19 million will have arrived in West African ports or in 
the interior states of Mali, Upper Volta, Niger and Chad. 
Two million dollars in disaster relief funds have also been 
made available. United States Air Force aircraft, and 
those of other donors, are airlifting grain to stricken 
nomads and farmers in remote districts of Mali and 
Chad. Animal feed and vaccines are being distributed to 
save as much livestock as possible. Medicines are being 
provided to combat malnutrition and potential epidemics. 
In response to a request from Director General Boerma, 
the Agency for International Development has provided 
a logistical planning expert to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations and our staffs in 
West Africa are being augmented to improve our ability 
to deliver what is needed to the right place at the right 
time. 

We share your concern that the problems of dealing 
with the immediate emergency will become even more 
difficult as the rains begin and road transport problems 
increase. We therefore stand ready to provide further 
support for internal transport, as specified needs are 
identified. 

As you have recognized, this region is faced not only 
with the immediate needs of feeding the hungry but also 
of rehabilitating water and forage resources, livestock 
herds and grain producing facilities to permit a long range 
recovery from the devastating effects of the drought. This 
effort will require close collaboration among African 
leaders and the donor community. As specific rehabili- 
tation needs are more clearly identified, and as it becomes 
clearer what others are ready to do, the United States will 
be prepared to provide additional assistance for the Sahel 
to help overcome the profound effects of this tragedy. 

In order to coordinate more effectively our emergency 
relief efforts and to plan our part in a rehabilitation pro- 
gram, I intend to designate Mr. Maurice J. Williams as a 
Special United States Coordinator. He will cooperate 
closely in his work with Director General Boerma and 


with other governments—so that the work of relief and 
rehabilitation can go forward as expeditiously as possible. 
Sincerely, 
RicHArD NIxon 


[His Excellency Dr. Kurt Waldheim, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, United Nations, New York 10017] 


NOTE: The text of the letter was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Visit of General Secretary Brezhnev 
of the Soviet Union 


Exchange of Toasts Between the General Secretary and 
the President at a Dinner Honoring the President at 
the Soviet Embassy. June 21, 1973 


GENERAL SECRETARY BrEzHNEV. Esteemed Mr. Presi- 
dent, Esteemed Mrs. Nixon, ladies and gentlemen, com- 
rades: 

Tonight it is my very pleasant duty to welcome you, 
Mr. President, and your wife, and members of the U.S. 
Government, and other distinguished American guests 
here at the Soviet Embassy in Washington. 

On behalf of my comrades and myself, I would like first 
of all to cordially thank you personally, Mr. President and 
Mrs. Nixon, and other members of your family, for the 
warmth and consideration with which you have been 
surrounding us from the very start of our visit to your 
country. 

At the same time, I would like to say that we are grate- 
ful to all Americans who have shown their friendly feel- 
ings toward us and taken a lively interest in our visit and 
our negotiations. In all this, we see a confirmation of the 
respect harbored by the people of the United States toward 
Soviet people, and evidence of the mutual desire of our 
two peoples to live together in peace and friendship. 

An awareness of our high duty and responsibility is 
permeating the entire course of our meetings. Our talks 
bear the hallmark of a vigorous pace, a broad scope, and 
a businesslike and constructive spirit. Each day, all this is 
yielding tangible results, bringing us closer to the jointly 
set objectives of securing a further major advance in the 
development of Soviet-American relations, of lessening the 
threat of war, and of strengthening peace and security on 
our planet. 

The contribution made by our two nations to the at- 
tainment of this paramount goal will undoubtedly raise 
Soviet-American relations to a new level. In May of last 
year we agreed that in the nuclear age there is no alter- 
native to conducting relations between our countries on 
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the basis of peaceful coexistence. We can now confidently 
say that this fundamental principle is being increasingly 
imbued with concrete substance. 

We are convinced that the results of our talks will 
strengthen still more the relations of peace and mutual 
trust between the Soviet Union and the United States. At 
the same time, new vistas will be opened for the construc- 
tive development of those relations. 

The new step forward which it has proved possible to 
take through joint efforts in so vitally important and at 
once so complex a problem as the limitation of Soviet and 
American strategic arms is also something that cannot fail 
to cause satisfaction. 

The agreement achieved on the basic principles for 
further negotiations on this problem contains everything 
to give a new impetus and a clear direction to joint work 
on important agreements designed not only to curb but 
also to reverse. the race of the most formidable and costly 
types of rocket nuclear arms, and thus to permit our coun- 
tries to switch more resources to constructive purposes and 
use them to better man’s life. 

Atomic energy, too, must ever-increasingly serve the 
aims of peace. The readiness of our two nations to pro- 
mote that objective through joint efforts has been reflected 
in the agreement on cooperation in the field of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy which President Nixon and I 
also signed today. 

In pursuance of the line jointly initiated during last 
year’s meeting in Moscow, a new series of agreements on 
cooperation between the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
in several other fields of science, technology, and culture 
was signed in the course of this visit. This we also value 
highly. It will give Soviet-American relations still greater 
diversity and stability. At the same time, we are sure the 
development of such cooperation will benefit other 
peoples, too, since it is aimed at solving problems that are 
important for all mankind. 

Of course, in the relations between our two countries 
there are still quite a few outstanding problems and, I 
would say, some unfinished business. In particular, this 
relates to the sphere of strategic arms limitation and also 
to commercial and economic matters. 

We are optimists, and we believe that the very course 
of events and an awareness of concrete interests will 
prompt the conclusion that the future of our relations rests 
on their comprehensive and mutually advantageous devel- 
opment for the benefit of the present and coming 
generations. 


But I wish especially to emphasize that we are con- 
vinced that on the basis of growing mutual confidence, 
we can steadily move ahead. We want the further devel- 
opment of our relations to become a maximally stable 
process and, what is more, an irreversible one. 

Mr. President, in our discussions—and we value their 
businesslike and constructive character—I have already 
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had an opportunity to tell you—and I want to repeat this 
for the benefit of all the American guests present here 
tonight—that the Soviet Union’s line at improving rela- 
tions with the United States is not some temporary phe- 
nomenon. It is a firm and consistent line reflecting the 
permanent principles of Soviet foreign policy formulated 
by the great founder of the Soviet State, V. I. Lenin. It is 
a line that rests on the full support of our people. 

Soviet people believe that most Americans, too, approve 
of the jointly initiated line aimed at strengthening peace 
and cooperation between the peoples of the Soviet Union 
and of the United States. 

Unfortunately, the tight schedule of our talks has not 
left me much of a chance to learn more about your great 
country, and to get a closer look at the life of Americans. 
But the little I have managed to see seemed to me to be 
very interesting, indeed. To some extent, I hope to be able 
to fill in that gap when, at your invitation, Mr. President, 
we go to the west coast of the United States, to California, 
long famous for the beauty of its nature and, more re- 
cently, for its surging industrial development. 

I would like to use this very pleasant opportunity when 
we are all together here at the Soviet Embassy to confirm 
the invitation conveyed to you, Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and the 
Soviet Government to make an official visit to the Soviet 
Union in 1974. I am confident that your new trip to the 
Soviet Union will also mark another important stage in 
the successful development of relations between our two 
countries. We will be happy to repay the hospitality shown 
to us by the President, the Government, and the people 
of the United States. 

And permit me to express the hope that this time, Mr. 
President, you will familiarize yourself more closely with 
our country, and with its nature, and with the life of 
Soviet people. 

The cause of developing Soviet-American relations is, 
indeed, moving forward, In 2 years, Soviet and American 
astronauts will fly into outer space to carry out the first 
major joint experiment in man’s history. Now they know 
that from up there in space, our planet looks even more 
beautiful, though small. It is big enough for us to live 
in peace, but too small to be subjected to the threat of 
nuclear war. 

I shall be making no mistake if I say that the spirit of 
our talks, and the main direction of our joint efforts, were 
determined by an awareness of one major factor: Every- 
thing must be done for the peoples of the world to live 
free from war, to live in security, cooperation, and com- 
munication with one another. That is the imperative com- 
mand of the times, and to that aim we must dedicate our 
joint efforts. 

Allow me to propose this toast to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and Mrs. Nixon, 
to the further success of the great cause which we have 
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succeeded in advancing during our present meeting, to 
the docking, on earth as well as in outer space, of man’s 
efforts and talents for the good of the peoples, to peace, 
friendship, and cooperation between the Soviet and 
American peoples, to peace throughout the world. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. General Secretary, our hosts from 
the Soviet Union, and all of our friends from the United 
States: 

We want to express our appreciation to you, Mr. Gen- 
eral Secretary, and to our hosts for this splendid dinner. 
There is a saying in our country on occasion when one is 
a guest, “Make yourself at home.” Tonight we had that 
somewhat reversed, because Mrs. Dobrynin told me that 
all the things that were served tonight, including the 
wines in this magnificent banquet, were brought from the 
Soviet Union. So we had a chance this evening to be, in 
a sense, in the Soviet Union, and we thank her for her 
thoughtfulness in giving us that opportunity. 

On this occasion, I am reminded of the fact that it 
marks several events. This is the last day that Secretary 
Rogers will be 59 years of age. He will be 60 tomorrow; 
so we wish him a happy birthday in advance. 

Also, Mr. General Secretary, this happens to be the 
33d wedding anniversary for Mrs. Nixon and me, and we 
appreciate your arranging this dinner on this occasion. 

And, of course, as you know, all over the world, June 
21 is the longest day in the year. I remember just a little 
over a year ago a very long day, almost as long as the 
longest day in the year. Just before midnight, Mr. Gen- 
eral Secretary, you and I signed the first agreement on 
limiting nuclear arms in the Kremlin. To show how 
our relations have moved forward since that time, we 
signed the second agreement with regard to limiting nu- 
clear arms at 12:30, in the middle of the day, today. 

And, in addition to that, as you pointed out in your 
remarks, we signed a parallel agreement with regard to 
cooperation in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

You have spoken eloquently about these two agree- 
ments. There is little I can add except to say that all of 
us know that this enormous source of nuclear power can 
either destroy the world or it can build a new world with 


the peaceful energy which can be unleashed for the bene- 
fit of all mankind. 


Today we have taken a very important step in limiting 


the power of destruction and in unleashing the power of 
creation. 


As idealistic men—and I know, Mr. General Secre- 
tary, from our long talks in Moscow and the talks we have 
had at Camp David and here in Washington, we both 
share the ideal of building a world of peace—we are 
pleased with the progress we have made so far in the 
agreements that we have signed in limitation of nuclear 
arms. But as practical men, as we are both practical men, 
we realize that we have taken two steps, but there is still 


a long way to go. We recognize that we must dedicate 
ourselves toward going further in not only limiting this 
great power of destruction, but also of eventually, we 
trust, reducing the burden of arms which bears down so 
heavily on the world and on our two peoples. 

This will not come easily. It will come only after ex- 
tensive negotiation. But with continued contact, with 
continued discussion such as the kind of discussions that 
we have had on this occasion and in Moscow a year ago, 
we can move forward in that direction between our two 
countries and thereby set an example for other countries 
in the world. And for that reason, it is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I accept the very generous invitation you 
have extended for me to return to Moscow next year for 
a third meeting. 

In that third meeting I will, of course, look forward 
to what will be my fifth visit to the Soviet Union, to see 
more of your country and to meet more of your people, 
but also I shall look forward again to the kind of discus- 
sions we have had on this occasion and concrete results 
toward the goal that we have dedicated ourselves to jointly 
on this occasion—the goal of not only better relations be- 
tween our two countries, not only peace between our two 
countries, but recognizing the rights of all countries, large 
and small, to live in a world of peace without threat from 
any of their neighbors. 

It is this goal to which we are dedicated. And if our 
two great countries can set an example in this direction 
and have concrete results following it in the various meet- 
ings that we will have, perhaps annually, it means that 
a great step will be taken toward the objective that we all 
share. 

I would not for one moment suggest to this audience, 
or to those who may be listening on television or radio, 
that one meeting or two meetings at the summit brings 
instant peace, instant relaxation of tensions, and instant 
reduction or limitation of arms. 

But I do know this: that these two summit meetings 
have brought us closer together, have brought greater 
understanding of our differences and greater determina- 
tion to reduce those differences, and certainly, at the very 
least, to solve those differences without confrontation. And 
this, indeed, is an historic change in the relations between 
our two countries which the General Secretary and I are 
dedicated to continue. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, here in the Soviet Em- 
bassy, it is my privilege to return the toast that the Gen- 
eral Secretary has given. 

On this occasion, I, in addition to asking you to drink 
to his health—he obviously being our host, being the 
ranking guest—I think it is appropriate also to drink to 
the health of those who have been in this city so many 
years, as the Ambassador, Ambassador Dobrynin and 
Mrs. Dobrynin, to Foreign Minister Gromyko, who has 
also been in our city and knows our country so well, and 
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so many others of our Soviet guests. You have made us 
feel, tonight, most welcome. And we can only say that, as 
we drink to your health, we drink to it not simply in the 
casual way that one raises a glass of champagne, be it 
California or New York or French or, in this case, Rus- 
sian champagne, but we drink to your health, having 
in mind what you have said and what I have tried to 
reaffirm: the desire of the two strongest nations in the 
world, through their top leaders, to work together for 
peace rather than for continued confrontation which 
could lead to destruction. 

This is a goal worthy of great nations, and it is a goal 
that we are proud, Mr. General Secretary, to work with 
you so that we can achieve it for the benefit of the Soviet 
people, of the American people, and all of the people 
of this world. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, since we can’t repeat all 
those words in raising our glasses, may I suggest, to Mr. 
Brezhnev and to Mrs. Brezhnev, who could not be here 
but who talked on the telephone with him today, to their 
children, and all of our children. 

Mr. Brezhnev. 

GENERAL SECRETARY BREZHNEV. Mr. President, and 
ladies and gentlemen, and dear guests: 

Believe me, I am not trying to make a new, long toast. 
[Laughter] But let me just add to the kind words said 
here by the President and to what I said a little earlier 
that great ideas bear fruit in the form of a great will, and 
great energy, and vigor, and I, therefore, want to assure 
you, Mr. President, and the American Government, and 
the American people, and I trust that the President will 
reciprocate my feelings, that we, for our part, will go on 
working towards this great goal that we have set ourselves 
with great vigor and energy—a great goal that we both 
mentioned in our remarks a little while ago. 

And, therefore, permit me yet again, with great sin- 
cerity, to ask you to join me in a toast to the very good 
health of the President and to the great vigor of both our 


countries in our efforts to reach our goal of peace and 
cooperation. 


NOTE: The exchange of toasts began at 10:48 p.m. at the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. General Secretary 


Brezhnev spoke in Russian, and his remarks were translated by an 
interpreter. 


Commercial Relations 


Texts of Two Protocols Between the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. June 22, 1973 


PROTOCOL 


Considering the interest expressed by Soviet foreign 
trade organizations and United States companies in the 
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development of organizational arrangements for increased 
cooperation, and 

Recognizing that such increased cooperation would 
contribute to the promotion of contacts between business- 
men of the USSR and the USA, which in turn would 
assist in the development of mutually beneficial trade be- 
tween the two countries, 

The Secretary of Commerce of the USA will meet at 
an early date with members of the United States business 
and financial community to discuss the desirability of 
establishing in the United States private sector a USSR- 
US Chamber of Commerce. The Minister of Foreign 
Trade of the USSR will continue similar consultations 
with Soviet foreign trade and other organizations. 

The results of these consultations shall be reported 
promptly to the Joint USSR-US Commercial Commis- 
sion. 

Done this 22nd day of June, 1973, at Washington, in 


duplicate, in the Russian and English languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociALIst REPUBLICS: 


N. S. PATOLICHEV 
Minister of Foreign Trade 
For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 
Grorce P. SHULTz 
Secretary of the Treasury 


PROTOCOL 


In the interests of strengthening their commercial and 
economic ties, the Government of the USA and the Gov- 
ernment of the USSR undertook in the Agreement be- 
tween the Government of the USA and the Government 
of the USSR Regarding Trade signed in October 1972, 
to cooperate in the expansion and improvement of their 
commercial facilities in Moscow and Washington. 

In accordance with that undertaking representatives of 
the Soviet Government and the US Embassy in Moscow 
have this week contracted for new facilities at a convenient 
location which will enable the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor of the USA to provide more effective services 
to US businessmen seeking assistance in their commercial 
pursuits with appropriate USSR organizations. 

The US Government facilitated the acquisition by the 
USSR earlier this year of a building at a convenient loca- 
tion in Washington for use as the Office of the Commercial 
Counselor of the USSR. 

The Government of the USSR has also informed the 
Government of the USA that, in connection with the 
Agreement Regarding Trade, it has issued accreditation 
to establish representations in Moscow to the following 
US business and financial organizations: 
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Pullman Incorporated 

Occidental Petroleum Corporation 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. A. 

General Electric Company 

International Harvester Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Hewlett-Packard Company 

Engelhard Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 

Bank of America 

First National City Bank 

Requests by additional US firms for accreditation 
in Moscow are now under consideration by Soviet 
authorities. 

Consistent with Article 5 of the Agreement Regarding 
Trade, the Government of the USA and the Government 
of the USSR have also agreed today to undertake im- 
mediate preparations for mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments to enlarge their commercial staffs in each other’s 
country. A Trade Representation of the USSR in Wash- 
ington and a Commercial Office of the USA in Moscow 
will simultaneously be opened as soon as possible and in 
any event not later than October 31st of this year. 

Done at Washington, this 22nd day of June, 1973, in 
duplicate, in the English and Russian languages, both 
texts being equally authentic. 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 
GeorcE P. SHULTz 
Secretary of the Treasury 


For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SoviET SOCIAL- 
IsT REPUBLICS: 
N.S. PATOLICHEV 
Minister of Foreign Trade 
NOTE: The protocols were signed in a ceremony at the Department 
of the Treasury on Friday, June 22, 1973. 
Texts of the protocols were made available by the White House 


Press Office. They were not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Prevention of Nuclear War 


Agreement Between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
Prevention of Nuclear War. June 22, 1973 


The United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, hereinafter referred to as the Parties, 

Guided by the objectives of strengthening world peace 
and international security, 

Conscious that nuclear war would have devastating 
consequences for mankind, 

Proceeding from the desire to bring about conditions 
in which the danger of an outbreak of nuclear war any- 


where in the world would be reduced and ultimately 
eliminated, 

Proceeding from their obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations regarding the maintenance of 
peace, refraining from the threat or use of force, and the 
avoidance of war, and in conformity with the agreements 
to which either Party has subscribed, 

Proceeding from the Basic Principles of Relations be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics signed in Moscow on May 29, 
1972, 

Reaffirming that the development of relations between 
the United States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics is not directed against other countries 
and their interests, 

Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The United States and the Soviet Union agree that an 
objective of their policies is to remove the danger of 
nuclear war and of the use of nuclear weapons. 

Accordingly, the Parties agree that they will act in such 
a manner as to prevent the development of situations 
capable of causing a dangerous exacerbation of their rela- 
tions, as to avoid military confrontations, and as to exclude 
the outbreak of nuclear war between them and between 
either of the Parties and other countries. 


ArTICLE II 


The Parties agree, in accordance with Article I and to 
realize the objective stated in that Article, to proceed from 
the premise that each Party will refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the other Party, against the allies of the 
other Party and against other countries, in circumstances 
which may endanger international peace and security. 
The Parties agree that they will be guided by these con- 
siderations in the formulation of their foreign policies and 
in their actions in the field of international relations. 


ArtTicLe III 


The Parties undertake to develop their relations with 
each other and with other countries in a way consistent 
with the purposes of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE IV 


If at any time relations between the Parties or between 
either Party and other countries appear to involve the 
risk of a nuclear conflict, or if relations between countries 
not parties to this Agreement appear to involve the risk 
of nuclear war between the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or between either 
Party and other countries, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, acting in accordance with the provisions of 
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this Agreement, shall immediately enter into urgent con- 
sultations with each other and make every effort to avert 
this risk. 
ARTICLE V 

Each Party shall be free to inform the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, the Secretary General of the 
United Nations and the Governments of allied or other 
countries of the progress and outcome of consultations 
initiated in accordance with Article IV of this Agreement. 


ArTIcLeE VI 


Nothing in this Agreement shall affect or impair: 

(a) the inherent right of individual or collective self- 
defense as envisaged by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, 

(b) the provisions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, including those relating to the maintenance or res- 
toration of international peace and security, and 

(c) the obligations undertaken by either Party towards 
its allies or other countries in treaties, agreements, and 
other appropriate documents. 


ArticLe VII 
This Agreement shall be of unlimited duration. 


ArticLe VIII 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature. 

Done at Washington on June 22, 1973, in two copies, 
each in the English and Russian languages, both texts 
being equally authentic. 


For THE UNITED STATES 
oF AMERICA: 
Ricuarp Nixon 
President of the United States 
of America 


For THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SociAList REPUBLICS: 
L. I. BrezHNEv 
General Secretary of the 
Central Committee, CPSU 


NOTE: The agreement was signed in a ceremony in the East Room 
at the White House on Friday, June 22, 1973. 

For a news conference by Dr. Kissinger on the agreement, see the 
following item. 


Prevention of Nuclear War 


News Conference of Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, on the 
U.S.-Soviet Agreement. June 22, 1973 


Dr. Kissincer. Ladies and gentlemen, let me put this 
agreement first in its context, describe what it is seeking 
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to achieve, and then go through its specific provisions, 
a little bit of its history, and then I will take your questions. 

The principal goal of the foreign policy of this Ad- 
ministration ever since 1969 has been to set up what the 
President has called a structure of peace, by which we 
mean an international system less geared to the manage- 
ment of crises, less conscious of constant eruptions of con- 
flict, in which the principal participants operate with a 
consciousness of stability and permanence. 

This requires that all of the nations operate with a 
sense of responsibility, and it puts a particular obligation 
on the two great nuclear powers that have the capacity 
to destroy mankind and whose conflicts have produced so 
many of the crises of the postwar period. 

In achieving this objective, the United States has op- 
erated on many levels. We have always believed that it 
required adequate strength to deter aggression. But we 
also have believed that we have to move from the period 
of military confrontation to a period which is charac- 
terized more by restraints and, eventually, cooperation. In 
our dealings with the other great nuclear superpower, 
the President, from the day of his first inauguration, has 
emphasized that we wanted to move from confrontation 
to negotiation. 

In those negotiations we have operated on many levels. 
We have attempted to remove specific causes of tension. 
We have attempted to forge specific instruments of co- 
operation. And finally, we have attempted to develop 
certain principles of conduct by which the two great nu- 
clear countries could guide their expectations and by 
which both in relations to each other and in their relations 
to third countries, they could calm the atmosphere and 
replace purely military measures by a new attitude of a 
cooperative international system. 

It is in this spirit that last year in Moscow the United 
States and the Soviet Union signed certain principles of 
conduct which were described then as a roadmap on a 
road that no one was forced to travel, but that if we wanted 
to travel it, it was there for the two major countries. 

I believe we have traveled on this road in the last year, 
and, therefore, it was decided to formalize some of these 
principles in an agreement, to extend them in some re- 
spects, particularly concerning consultation. The origin 
of the negotiation, as it turned out, was at the last session 
of the Moscow summit meeting when there were some 
general exchanges with respect to how to control nuclear 
weapons in a political and diplomatic sense, beyond the 
negotiations going on in strategic arms limitations. 

These discussions were continued between the President 
and Foreign Minister Gromyko on the occasion of Gro- 
myko’s visit to the United States last October. They were 
continued in exchanges between the two leaders. There 
was some discussion when I visited the Soviet Union in 
September of last year, and the discussions continued this 
spring and were extensively pursued in Zavidovo and 
finally concluded here. 
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Throughout, the United States has held the view that 
any obligations with respect to international conduct that 
applied to the two great nuclear powers, also had to apply 
to their relations to other countries, and we have held the 
view which was shared by the Soviet leaders that the prin- 
cipal problem was how to prevent a war and not how to 
conduct a war. 


Therefore, this is an agreement which is designed to 
regulate the relations of the two nuclear powers to each 
other and to other countries in time of peace. It is an at- 
tempt to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war. And to the 
extent that it contributes to this task, it can be a significant 
landmark in the relationships of the United States to the 
Soviet Union and in the relationships of the two great 
nuclear countries towards all other countries of the world. 

Now, let me run through the articles, which are largely 
self-explanatory. Article I states that it is an objective of 
both the policy of the United States and the policy of the 
Soviet Union to remove the danger of nuclear war and 
the use of nuclear weapons. This has been a consistent 
goal of American foreign policy, and is a goa! shared by 
all of mankind. 

Article II applies this objective to the general conduct of 
both sides, that is to say, the prevention of nuclear war 
presupposes the avoidance of situations capable of an 
exacerbation of relations, avoidance of military confron- 
tation, and it is in that context that the outbreak of nu- 
clear war can be excluded. 

The second article states this more concretely, by elab- 
orating that the prevention of nuclear war presupposes 
the avoidance of force or the use or threat of force by the 
two nuclear countries towards each other and towards 
other countries. 

Article III is a general article that simply states that 
the two nuclear countries have to develop their relations 
with each other and with third countries in a way con- 
sistent with the purposes of this agreement, and it makes 
it clear that while it is a bilateral agreement, the obliga- 
tions are multilateral. 

Article IV states that in any situation in which the two 
great nuclear countries might find themselves in a nu- 
clear confrontation, or in which either as a result of their 
policies toward each other or as the result of developments 
elsewhere in the world, there is a danger of a nuclear con- 
frontation between them, or between them or any other 
country, they are obligated to consult with each other in 
order to avoid this risk. 

Article V permits the consultation, that these consul- 
tations be communicated to the United Nations, and to 
other countries, a clause which we would, of course, apply 
to our allies. 

Article VI makes clear that this agreement deals with 
the prevention of war, and that if it fails, the existing 
obligations in existing documents, treaties, and alliances 
will be maintained. 


So, we see the basic significance of this agreement 
as a step, a significant step toward the prevention of nu- 
clear war and the prevention of military conflict. It is a 
formal obligation that the two nuclear superpowers have 
taken towards each other, and equally importantly towards 
all other countries, to practice restraint in their diplomacy, 
to build a peace that is permanent, to pursue a policy 
whose dedication to stability and peace will become, as 
General Secretary Brezhnev said last night at the banquet, 
irreversible. 

Of course, anyone who has studied the history of the 
last 30 years must recognize that agreements are not 
always maintained, and that there is nothing self-enforc- 
ing about this document. However, if the two great nu- 
clear countries continue to be animated by the spirit in 
which they have conducted their policy of the last 2 years, 
then this document could mark a landmark on the road 
toward the structure of peace of which the President has 
been speaking and can be seen as a step towards a new 
era of cooperation in the relations of all nations and of 
lifting from them increasingly the fear of nuclear war and 
of war in general. 

Now I will be glad to answer your questions. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, please, does Article II have any rela- 
tion to our bombing of Cambodia and does Article II 
have any relation to the supply of the belligerents by both 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and other countries, 
of military support? 

Dr. Kissincer. What is the question? 

Q. Does Article II have any bearing or any relation 
to our bombing in Cambodia or to the military supply 
of the Indochina belligerents by both the United States 
and the Soviet Union? 

Dr. KissincER. Obviously, in interpreting this agree- 
ment we could go around the world and see how it spe- 
cifically applies to each individual country and to each 
conceivable situation. 

Let me answer first as to Cambodia. The military oper- 
ations now going on in Cambodia were in progress when 
this agreement was being negotiated, and it was not raised 
as applying to that particular situation. Now, I don’t want 
to go into the relationship of particular articles to particu- 
lar events. I don’t think it would be appropriate at this 
point to do it. 

Let me say as a general proposition this: It is not pos- 
sible under this agreement for either side—and I was 
specifically exempting Cambodia for the reason that this 
is an operation that was in progress at the time—but it is 
not possible for either side to use force in circumstances 
that can threaten international peace and stability, as is 
said in Article II, without breaching the letter and the 
spirit of this agreement. 


Now, one then has to decide to what extent the clauses 
of Article VI apply and to what extent particular opera- 
tions threaten international peace and stability, and I 
don’t think this is the appropriate time to discuss it. 
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The purpose of this agreement is to legalize, to sym- 
bolize, and to bring about restraint on the part of the two 
nuclear superpowers in their international relationship so 
as to produce—at least contribute to the preservation of 
peace, and it cannot be approached from the point of view 
of a sharp lawyer pushing against the limits of every clause 
because if that is going to be the attitude, the agreement 
will not have any significance. 

Q. I would like to ask a naive question, if I could. It 
seems to me that we agreed on the desirability of mother- 
hood here. I don’t see why it took so long to reach this 
agreement and what the disputes were. I wonder if you 
could outline some of the negotiations that went on, and 
what were the issues in this discussion? 

Dr. Kisstncer. Well, I don’t agree, first of all, with 
your premise because this agreement was made by two 
countries whose conflicts and confrontations have char- 
acterized the entire postwar period. For them to formalize 
these series of restraints, the willingness to consult, was a 
very major step. 

Secondly, I don’t think it is useful at the conclusion 
of the negotiation to go through all of the debates and 
provide a scorecard. I have indicated the general approach 
that we took, which was to extend the applications to the 
international system in general and not just have them 
apply to the United States and to the Soviet Union, and to 
put the emphasis on the prevention of war rather than on 
how wars might be conducted. 

But I don’t think any useful purpose is served by going 
through all of the complexities. 

Q. I have a two-part question. According to Article II, 
would China be regarded as an ally of the Soviet Union? 
And secondly, to what degree would this document be 
conceived as an effort to forestall any kind of military 
action against China? 

Dr. Kissincer. What Article II says is that force and 
the threat of force cannot be used against the ally of 
another country; it doesn’t say anything about one’s 
own allies. But it also says force and the threat of force 
cannot be used against any other country, so clearly under 
this agreement the use of force against any country under 
circumstances that would have wide international reper- 
cussions would be precluded. 

It was not conceived as a protection for any particular 
country, but I think its practical consequence is that if it 
were observed—as we, of course, expect it will be—it will 
have the practical consequence of applying both to the 
situation you described as well as to many other con- 
ceivable situations. 

Q. May I follow that up, Dr. Kissinger, please? Did 
you have prior consultations when you met with the 
Chinese representatives several days ago about any form 
of this document? And would you at some point this year 
or next like to broaden the document to include China 
as a signatory? 


Dr. Kissmncer. The United States consulted several 
countries prior to the completion of this document, but 
I don’t want to go into an enumeration of which coun- 
tries were consulted, I do not discuss my conversations with 
the head of the Chinese Liaison Office, but I have no par- 
ticular reason to suppose that they will necessarily approve 
a bilateral agreement between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, whatever its consequences. I will let them 
speak for themselves. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, there is one qualifier in Article II, 
where it says that both parties will refrain from the use 
or threat of force in circumstances which may endanger 
international security. When the Soviets went into Czecho- 
slovakia, they obviously thought it didn’t endanger inter- 
national peace, and when the United States went into 
North Vietnam, they felt it didn’t endanger international 
peace. Isn’t that a large hole for a truck to go through? 


Dr. Kissincer. If either of the two signatories wants 
to find an excuse to go to war, it will find an excuse to go 
to war. This has been the history of the postwar period. 
We are talking here of restraint on significant military ac- 
tions, and what endangers international peace and secu- 
rity is not determined by the unilateral declaration of the 
country going to war but also by the reactions of other 
members of the international system, because this is what 
produces the threat to international peace and security. 


Therefore, again, I can only repeat, if any of the signa- 
tories deal with this like sharp lawyers pushing against 
the edges of the agreement, they will, of course, then find 
ways of doing so. 

On the other hand, the movement into sovereign coun- 
tries of large forces would not be in our view consistent 
with the spirit of this agreement, but I really do not want 
to go into a detailed analysis of every conceivable 
situation that could arise. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, while realizing you cannot go into 
specific circumstances, could you discuss in a general way 
what your expectations are for applying this principle, 
for example, to the Middle East area or Asia to reduce 
the dangers of nuclear war in either of those areas? 


Dr. Kissincer. I really do not want to go into specific 
areas. Obviously, if we did not believe that this agree- 
ment could make a contribution to bringing about inter- 
national restraint in areas which have been demonstrable 
sources of international tension, if we did not believe it 
could make a major contribution to this, we would not 
have agreed to proceed with it. 


So, as a general answer to your question, I would say 
that it is our intention to proceed on the basis that the 
restraints foreseen by this agreement will become an in- 
creasingly vital factor in international affairs. But I think 
that you can understand why one cannot at this moment 
give a precise description of every situation which might 
arise. 
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Q. Dr. Kissinger, I have two questions. You have said 
it would be impossible to indicate in every situation what 
this might tend to prohibit or inhibit. Could you give us 
an example looking back over the past 20 or 25 years of 
any situation in which force has been applied which you 
think it would be inhibited in the future? That is the first 
question. 

The second question is: This is the kind of agreement 
which the Russians have been inclined to sign with a 
number of countries. And I wonder whether or not it 
was they who were the ones who originally raised the 
idea back in Moscow last May? 

Dr. Kissincer. As to the agreement as it has now 
emerged, it would be difficult to say who raised the par- 
ticular nature of this agreement. When the discussions 
were first raised in Moscow last year, it was indeed by the 
Soviet Union, but in a different context. 

The original discussion that gave the impetus to this 
has been transformed into an agreement in which, I think, 
the contribution of both sides can be said to be equal 

Q. You are particularly talking about the broadening 
aspect to other countries? 


Dr. KIssINcER. and the emphasis on the preven- 


tion of war in general. But again, on the approach, I think 
at this point it can be said that both parties made a sub- 
stantially equal contribution to this agreement. 

Now, secondly, with respect to situations that might 
be prevented, I can think of several crises in this Admin- 
istration, and I would have thought in previous periods, 


the Cuban missile crisis would be one example. 

Several Berlin crises that we have had would be other 
examples that would have been avoided. I can think of 
some in this Administration, but again, when we are talk- 
ing about restraint, we are talking about things that do 
not happen. 

It is never very easy to demonstrate why something has 
not happened. I think it reflects the changes that have 
occurred in the international environment that such an 
agreement which would have been inconceivable, say on 
the visit 15 years ago of Khrushchev, can now be described 
in one question, as simply affirming motherhood—t is not 
the virtues of motherhood or desirability of motherhood. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, this agreement obviously will have a 
long-term effect within the United States and other coun- 
tries. I wonder why this was not written in a treaty form 
so that the Senate could get a chance to discuss it in its 
entirety and question you about it. And two, has there 
really been discussion with the NATO allies? I know you 
didn’t want to discuss that, but obviously in Europe there 
will be concern about the American credibility in case of 
large-scale conventional attacks in central Europe. 

Dr. Kissincer. There can be no concern because Ar- 
ticle VI fully covers existing NATO obligations, and be- 


cause if war is not prevented, there is no particular re- 
straint then about how it is conducted. 

Secondly, several NATO allies were closely consulted 
ovér an extended period of time, but I don’t want to go 
into details. 

Q. As to the first part of the question, on the treaty? 

Dr. Kissincer. Excuse me. With respect to why it was 
not made in treaty form, it does not involve any particular 
positive actions that the United States has to take, and it 
is a general statement of policy. 

The President, however, is meeting with the Congres- 
sional leaders at 11:30, and he will discuss with them 
ways in which the Congress can register its support if it 
wishes to do so. 

Q. You have now signed a new document of détente, 
and yesterday you pledged to go for new strategic arms 
agreements by 1974. Can you explain how the Adminis- 
tration will then be able to ask Congress for more arms 
in the strategic arms field, and will you discuss some 
insight into how you will argue your case? 

Dr. Kissincer. We have believed that the limitation of 
strategic arms should be achieved by agreement, and, of 
course, we will scrupulously observe the limitations that 
the agreement we hope to sign in 1974 will be carried 
out. 

However, it would be destructive of the negotiations if 
we now unilaterally imposed on ourselves the limitations 
that we are attempting to negotiate. We believe that one 
of the elements that has brought about the present situa- 
tion is the military balance that exists between us and the 
Soviet Union. 

However, we believe that this document can contribute 
to an atmosphere that will accelerate the discussions on 
strategic arms limitations, and as I said yesterday, we con- 
sider the reduction of arms an important element of the 
strategic arms limitation talks. And it has been so ex- 
pressed in the principles that were signed yesterday. 

But we cannot anticipate what may be negotiated by 
unilateral actions on our part. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger 

Dr. KissincEr. Haven’t you asked a question already? 

Q. I reminded you of part of Bernie’s question. 

Dr. Kissincer. You are only entitled to a short 
question then. 

Q. My question. Your explanation of not putting it in 
treaty form is based in part on it not involving any positive 
obligations on the United States’ part. 

How is it different from a limited nuclear test ban 
treaty in that respect? Could you expand on why it didn’t 
need to be a treaty or shouldn’t be one? 

Dr. Kissincer. The limited nuclear test ban reflected 
a significant change in our arms policy that had been 
carried out until that time. This is really a statement of 
policies that we intend to pursue and have to be applied in 
individual cases. 
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It is, therefore, more in the nature of a formalization 
of a declaration of principles rather than of a specific set 
of obligations that can be applied automatically to concrete 
specific circumstances. 

Q. In your exposé today, you used the word, “super- 
power.” Ambassador Zamyatin, when I spoke to him 
about this “superpower,” he said the Soviet Union is not 
a superpower, neither a great power, only a big power. 
Then he said this word is invented by the Chinese. 
[Laughter] 

My other question is about Israel. We in the Arab 
world welcome this agreement; we are concerned that 
Israel has so far not signed a partial nuclear treaty. There 
was an article by Flora Lewis, which referred to you, say- 
ing that you had taken a study by the Rand Corporation 
on how Israel can attack Egypt with an atomic bomb. 
Within Articles IV and VI, do you think America, as an 
ally of Israel, will try to bring her to sign this partial 
treaty? 

Dr. Kissincer. First of all, with respect to the com- 
ments of Ambassador Zamyatin, I welcome the humility 
that he has expressed, and it was not adequately reflected 
due to certain personality problems in my own comment. 

With respect to the Rand study, I have never seen 
such a study, and I know it has been written about, al- 
though this is a big government and there are many 
studies floating around in it. They don’t necessarily mean, 
however, that they have any connection with American 
foreign policy. 

Thirdly, the implications of the agreement on the ac- 
tions of other countries with respect to existing multi- 
lateral agreements, I do not want to speculate about. We 
could not assume that this agreement imposes on the 
United States a particular additional obligation with re- 
spect to treaties whose obligations are already clear. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, do you interpret this document as 
one that supercedes the so-called Brezhnev Doctrine? 

Dr. Kisstncer. This document makes no distinction 
in its application between the domestic structure of var- 
ious forms of countries. 

Q. Dr. Kissinger, is this document a renunciation of 
atomic war, and if not, why not? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, I will take you along on future 
negotiations to fill in gaps that we leave. But this docu- 
ment is designed to prevent the outbreak of nuclear war 
by imposing restraints on the major countries with re- 
spect to nuclear war, and with respect to the use of force 
in general. 

Therefore, it does not address the question of what 
happens if war cannot be prevented, because that is not 
its purpose. Its purpose is to prevent wars. It is not a re- 
nunciation of a particular form of war if war cannot be 
prevented, but we hope that it will make a major con- 
tribution to the prevention of war, and, therefore, your 
question will not have to be addressed. 


Q. Did you discuss the concept of not using nuclear 
force first against each other, and why wasn’t that in- 
cluded? 

Dr. Kissincer. We can now discuss many things that 
individual members of the press corps would like to have 
as part of other agreements. 

Q. That is a recognized international concept of how to 
prevent nuclear war, isn’t it, Dr. Kissinger? 

Dr. Kissincer. There are two ways you can look 
at how to prevent nuclear war. One is by preventing 
war, and the second is by imposing on yourselves spe- 
cific restraints with respect to particular categories of 
weapons if war cannot be avoided. 

We choose to go the road of attempting to prevent 
war, and thereby nuclear war, because many other coun- 
tries depend upon what actions will be taken in case an 
aggression occurs. Therefore, we did not believe it would 
contribute to peace if we made particular distinctions as 
to categories of weapons in case of war. 


The overriding problem is to preserve the peace and to 
prevent war. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, does Article IV oblige the United 
States to act as sort of an arbiter or mediator of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict if it should get worse? 


Dr. Kissmncer. No. What Article IV provides is that if 
either of the countries contemplates nuclear war with 
any other country, or, of course, with the other nuclear 
country, it has an obligation to consult the other signa- 
tory with the purpose of avoiding the situation that would 
produce such a war. 

We have no intention of being an arbiter between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China, and we 
lock at this consultation as a mutuai restraint rather than 
as one that creates a right of intervention all over the 
world. 


Reporter. Thank you, Dr. Kissinger. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler introduced Dr. Kissinger 
at 10:42 a.m. in the Executive Briefing Room in the Old Executive 
Office Building. Mr. Ziegler’s introductory remarks were also in- 
cluded in the press release. 

For the text of the agreement, see the preceding item. 


Skylab I 


The President’s Telegram to Members of the Crew 
Following Splashdown. June 22, 1973 


To Astronauts Conrad, Kerwin and Weitz 


The successful completion of the first mission of Skylab 
is a source of intense pride for the American people. You 
have demonstrated that just as man can conquer the 
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elements of earth, he can cope with the exigencies of space. 
You have given conclusive evidence that, even with the 
most advanced scientific and technological support in the 
world, the courage and resourcefulness of good men are 
still central to the success of the human adventure. 

On behalf of the American people, I welcome you 
home from the Skylab spaceship to spaceship earth. I 
also look forward to seeing you at San Clemente on 
Sunday. 


Ricuarp Nixon 


United States Ambassador to Denmark 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Philip K. Crowe. June 22, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Philip K. Crowe, of Easton, Md., to be Ambassador 
to Denmark. He will succeed Fred J. Russell, who held the 
position until November 18, 1972. 

Ambassador Crowe has served as Ambassador to Nor- 
way since May 1, 1969. He previously served as Ambassa- 
dor to Ceylon (1953-57) and as Ambassador to the Un- 
ion of South Africa (1959-61). From 1948 to 1949 he 
was Special Representative, Economic Cooperation Mis- 
sion to China, during 1954 he served as U.S. Delegate to 
the United Nations ECAFE Conference, and from 1957 to 
1959 he was Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 

He was born on January 7, 1908, in New York, N.Y. 
Ambassador Crowe was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N.H., and the University of Virginia. From 
1941 to 1945 he served as a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. 
Army Air Force and as Chief of Intelligence with the 
Office of Strategic Services in the China-Burma-India 
theater. Ambassador Crowe has served as assistant fi- 
nancial editor of the New York Evening Post, has worked 
on the staff of Life Magazine, and was with Fortune 
Magazine when he was appointed Special Representa- 
tive, Economic Cooperation Mission to China in 1948. 

Ambassador Crowe is married to the former Irene 
Pettus. They have three daughters. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 


issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


June 15 


During his visit to Pekin, Ill., the President visited Lil- 
lie Carver at her home Mrs. Carver, 97, is the mother of 
Mrs. Everett McKinley Dirksen. The President then con- 
tinued on to his home in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


June 16 


The President today announced the designation of 
Catherine May Bedell and Joseph O. Parker as Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman, respectively, of the United 
States Tariff Commission for the period ending June 16, 
1974. 

The President has designated Claude Bekins, of Seat- 
tle, Wash., as his Personal Representative, with the rank 
of Ambassador, to the biennial Kinshasa International 
Trade Fair to be held June 23—July 8, 1973, at Kinshasa, 
Zaire. 

The President today accepted with regret and with 
special appreciation for his outstanding service, the resig- 
nation of William N. Letson as General Counsel of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The President telephoned General Secretary Brezhnev 
at Camp David, Md., to welcome him to the United 
States on behalf of the American people. The General 
Secretary was spending the weekend at Camp David prior 


to the beginning of the summit meeting with President 
Nixon. 


June 17 


The President returned to Washington from his home 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 


June 18 


The President today accepted, with regret and with 
admiration for his splendid record as Commissioner of 


Patents, the resignation of Robert Gottschalk, effective 
June 29, 1973. 


June 19 


President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev at- 
tended the ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room at 
the Department of State for the signing of agreements on 
agriculture, ocean study, transportation, and exchange 
and. cooperation. 

The President and the General Secretary and members 
of the two governments met in plenary session in the Cabi- 
net Room at the White House. 

The President and the General Secretary went aboard 
the Sequoia for a cruise on the Potomac River. Following 
the cruise, they went to Camp David, Md. 
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June 21 


Following 2 days of meetings at Camp David, Md., 
President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev heli- 
coptered to the White House. During the flight, they 
viewed the Gettysburg battlefield and the Gettysburg farm 
of Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower in Pennsylvania. 

The President and the General Secretary signed two 
documents in a ceremony in the East Room at the White 
House. They were an agreement on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy and the “Basic Principles of Negotiations 
on the Further Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms.” 


June 22 


Members of the bipartisan Congressional leadership 
met with the President at the White House to discuss the 


U.S.-Soviet agreement on the prevention of nuclear war. 
President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev 
signed the agreement on the prevention of nuclear war 
in a ceremony in the East Room at the White House. 
The President and the General Secretary left Wash- 
ington to go to San Clemente, Calif., where they were 
to continue their meetings. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released June 15, 1973 


Advance text: remarks at the cornerstone 
unveiling of the Everett McKinley Dirksen 
Congressional Leadership Research Center 


Released June 18, 1973 


Advance text: Exchange of toasts between 
the President and General Secretary 
Brezhnev 

News briefing: on meetings between Presi- 
dent Nixon and General Secretary Brezh- 
nev—by Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary 
to the President, and Leonid Mitrofanovich 
Zamyatin, Director General, TASS. 


Released June 20, 1973 


News briefing: on his role as Special Advisor 
to the President and on the nation’s econ- 
omy—by John B. Connally, Special Advisor 
to the President 

News briefing: on meetings between Presi- 
dent Nixon and General Secretary Brezh- 
nev—by Ronald L. Ziegler, Press Secretary 
to the President, and L. M. Zamyatin, Di- 
rector General, TASS. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released June 21, 1973 

Fact sheet: Basic Principles of Negotiations 
on the Further Limitation of Strategic 
Offensive Arms 

Fact sheet: agreement on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy 

News briefing: on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy—by Dixy Lee Ray, Chairman, Atom- 
ic Energy Commission 


Released June 22, 1973 


Fact sheet: agreement on the prevention of 
nuclear war 





ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Approved June 18, 1973 


Economic Development Act of 1965 to ex- 
tend the authorizations for a one-year 


Public Law 93-44 
Airport Development Acceleration Act of 
1973. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved June 18, 1973—Continued 
Public Law 93-43 
National Cemeteries Act of 1973. 


Health Programs Extension Act of 1973. 


Approved June 19, 1973 
Private Law 93-1 
An uct for the relief of certain former em- 
ployees of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 


Approved June 21, 1973 


Private Law 93-2 
An act for the relief of Ronald K. Downie. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 20, 1973 


Burton W. Sritcockx, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Joint Federal-State Land 
Use Planning Commission for Alaska, vice 
Jack C. Horton, resigned. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon and General Secretary Brezhnev left 


Washington on Friday afternoon, June 22, 1973, to go to 
San Clemente, Calif., where they were to continue their 
meetings. Releases issued subsequent to their departure 
from Washington but not received in time for inclusion 
in this issue will be published next week. 
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